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Western Kentucky 
State Teachers College 


BOWLING GREEN, 





AIRPLANE VIEW COLLEGE HEIGHTS 


Western Kentucky Teachers College, Bowling Green, Kentucky, is receiving numer- 
ous requests for special instructors in MANUAL ARTS, KINDERGARTEN, SUPER- 
VISION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, LIBRARY SCIENCE, HOME ECC- 
NOMICS, AGRICULTURE, and other departments in consolidated schools, hi gh 
schools, normal schools and other institutions of learning. We are offering extensive 
courses for the training of teachers in all of these fields. The salaries for these positions 
are attractive. 


Requirements fixed by the Southern Association of Colleges call for TRAINED 
LIBRARIANS in all high schools of Southern states at an early date. Young people 
who are interested in this type of work should begin at once to prepare for positions that 
will be available in the near future. In addition to the practical experience offered in our 
magnificent library, an extensive course of instruction by adequately trained experts has 
been provided. Demonstration School Library will be under the supervision of a special 
librarian. 


The campaign to raise $300,000 for the establishment and perpetuation of the Student 
Loan Fund and for the construction of the Kentucky Building is progressing in a mast 
satisfactory way—$200,000 has already been raised and the other $100,000 will be raised 
before the first of January, 1930. HAVE YOU MADE YOUR CONTRIBUTION? 

Second Semester opens January 27, 1936. 

Mid-Semester opens March 31, 1930. 

First Summer Term opens June 2, 1930. 

Second Summer Terms opens July 14, 1930. 

Progressive Courses of Study are offered. 

Large Faculty of Experts have been employed to do the Teaching. 

Write for a copy of the new catalog and a recent issue of Teachers College Heights. 


Address H. H. CHERRY, President, Bowling Green, Ky. 
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Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College 


Richmond, Kentucky 


Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


American Association of Teachers Colleges 
MEMBER 
Kentucky Association of Colleges 


EASTERN’S FACULTY 





Tu Board of Regents of Eastern have succeeded 
in assembling a group of instructors of exceptionally 
high scholarship and training. Every member of the 
faculty has been chosen with the view of strengthen- 
ing the scholarship of the teaching staff. 


Prospective students selecting Eastern as the college 
they will attend may do so with the assurance that 
no more highly skilled group”of instructors may be 
found in any institution in America of equal rank. 





Second Semester opens January 27 
Mid-Semester : : : March 31 





For Catalog or Announcement of Correspondence Courses Write: 


H. L. DONOVAN, President 








NOTE—This is number 2 of a series of 9 important monthly announcements to appear on this page of the 
Kentucky School Journa]. In each of these announcements a special phase of the activities of Eastern 
will be presented. 
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Be Prepared! 


DON’T WAIT UNTIL WINTER IS HERE TO PURCHASE 
HEATING EQUIPMENT FOR YOUR SCHOOLS 





Prevent sickness and discomfort by install- 
ing proper heating facilities now . 


WRITE US FOR QUOTATIONS. ..SEND US YOUR ORDERS 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT FROM LOUISVILLE. 
WE CAN FURNISH YOU WITH STOVES 
OR HEATING SYSTEMS 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


311-13 W. Main St. Louisville, Ky. 
“Everything for the School” 

















Business 
Education 





Our attendance is larger than it has ever been at this 
season of the year. Students are still coming. Those 
taking work not of college rank can enter any day. 


Surely our students are pleased with what they get here 
and what they get after graduation, else our institution 
would not grow constantly from year to year. 


If interested in any line of business work, ask for our 
catalog and other advertising matter. 


Address: Bowling Green Business University 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


NEAR MAMMOTH CAVE 
J. L. HARMAN, President J. MURRAY HILL, Vice-President 
W. S. ASHBY, Business Manager 
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OUR ASSOCIATION 14,000 STRONG 


President H. H. Cherry is the author of 
the statement that every teacher in the 
state of Kentucky is, by virtue of the 
fact that he teaches, automatically a 
member of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation. Many of us had not thought 
of our Association in this light before. 
We had thought that only those teachers 
who saw fit to enroll and pay their dues 
were members. 


Dr. Cherry is right. The Kentucky 
Education Association does not belong to 
any group of teachers in Kentucky. It 
belongs to all of us who teach. Its policies 
are not moulded by any ‘‘inner circle’’ or 
clique. It is a democratic organization 
in which every teacher may participate. 


The people living within the borders of 
any state are known as citizens of that 
state. But to be allowed to vote in 
school elections in some states and some- 
times in general elections, those citizens 
must pay a poll tax. The Kentucky 
Education Association does not assess a 
tax to allow its teachers to vote but it does 
ask every teacher who desires to share in 
the work of the organization to pay a 
nominal fee of $1.50. - 


The Kentucky Education Association is 
working every day in the year in the 
interests of Kentucky’s children. It is 
trying earnestly to improve conditions for 
teaching, to make schools more effective, 
and to give teachers a larger opportunity 
for service and for growth. It is our 
organization and we owe it our whole- 
hearted support. 

Every school unit in the State should be 


enrolled 100 per cent in the Kentucky 
Education Association. Whether we live 


in a remote section of the State or under 
the shadow of Louisville, we owe the Ken- 
tucky Education Association our support. 
Let us make this the biggest year in our 
history. We want 14,000 members before 
April 1st, 


1930. We can’t have this 


number if your county or your city is not 
enrolled. Kentucky is counting on you 
and you must not fail her. 





COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
SALARIES 


It is a well known fact that county super- 
intendents in Kentucky do not receive 
salaries that are comparable to those paid 
in most other states. We could very well 
afford to take a leaf out of Pennsylvania’s 
educational program on this point. The 
following salary schedule for county super- 
intendents was passed by the State Legis- 
lature in Pennsylvania in 1929. 





POPULATION MINIMUM ANNUAL 
SALARY 
Less than 20,000 $3,000 








20,000 but less than 45,000....................-.---.. 3,500 
45,000 but less than 150,000:..................--.---- 4,000 
150,000 or more 4,500 
All Assistant County Superintendents......... 3,000 


The surest way to make possible larger 
salaries for county superintendents in Ken- 
tucky is for these officials to continue to 
make themselves of larger and larger worth 
in their work. No office in Kentucky has 
grown more rapidly in quality of service 
than this office. No group of men and 
women has experienced a_ larger profes- 
sional growth in the past eight years than 
the county superintendents of schools in 
Kentucky. This office is undoubtedly 
the most important educational office in 
Kentucky. It is the key to educational 
progress. We must make the salary large 
enough to attract the most progressive, 
and the best trained group of men and 
women in education in the State. 





PENNSYLVANIA’S BUDGET FOR 
EDUCATION 


On another page of this KENTUCKY 
ScHOOL JOURNAL will be found a most 
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interesting statement of the amounts of 
money appropriated for education in 
Pennsylvania in 1927 and in 1929. The 
Keystone State has been making great 
strides forward educationally in the past 
decade. Few states have witnessed more 
permanent progress. 


These figures are published in the Jour- 
NAL to show the interest of a great and 
growing state in her educational program. 
Kentucky is not as wealthy as Pennsylvania 
and could not possibly spend as much 
money for education. We should spend 
more money than we are now spending, 
however, if we are to make comparable 
progress. 


It would be interesting to the readers of 
the JOURNAL to see a statement for Ken- 
tucky’s educational appropriations for 1926 
and 1928 made up in tabular form similar 
to the one published for Pennsylvania. 
Perhaps we shall be able to publish such a 
statement in an early issue of the JOURNAL. 





WHAT THE SQUEAKING WHEEL 
FINALLY GOT 


Once there was a man called Carter, so 
called because he drove a cart between two 
villages, carrying mail, parcels and now 
and then a passenger. Carter liked his 
work. His hours were long. Holidays 
were few, but he was, generally speaking, 
happy. 

One slight annoyance kept even his best 
days from being perfect. There were four 
wheels to his cart, and the left front wheel 
squeaked persistently. The carter was a 
methodical man, and periodically he re- 
moved each wheel and greased thoroughly 
the axle and the inside of the hub. 


Always it was the left front wheel which 
started squeaking first. At one time the 
carter thought he had, perhaps, skimped 
the grease on that particular wheel. He 
gave it more grease and did nothing for the 
other wheels. 


Still it was the first to squeak. ‘‘Funny”’ 
thought the carter, ‘“The more this wheel 
is greased the more frequently it squeaks. 
ag may be something wrong with the 
axle. 


So next time he greased the wheels, he 
shifted the front ones, putting the left 
wheel on the right side and the right wheel 
on the left side. a 


But again it was the same wheel 
that squeaked—that squeaked first—that 
squeaked alone. 


He greased them all again. 


On his evening and homeward journey 
he walked beside his horse up the hill that 
led past the shop of his friend Wheelwright. 
Wheelwright stood in his door laughing. 
“I knew it was you before I saw you, 
Carter,” he said. ‘I heard your squeaking 
wheels.”’ 


“‘My wheels are all right,” replied the 
carter. ‘Only one squeaks. It squeaks 
on any axle I try it and no matter what I 
do for it. I believe it would squeak in a 
bath of grease.” 


“There’s something wrong with that 
wheel, then,” said Wheelwright. ‘Better 
let me make you a new one. _ I can have it 
ready for you when you come by tomor- 
row night.” 


_‘Do that,” said the carter. “I can’t 
stand this another day.” 


Next evening he fitted the new wheel 
and sang contentedly as he rode toward 
home and supper above four quietly rolling 
wheels. Neither he nor Wheelwright ever 
gave another thought to the squeaking 
wheel which lay rusting in the rains among 
the jimson weeds behind the wheelwright’s 
shop.—Worth Reading Bulletin, American 
Rolling Mill Company. 


Editor’s Note—There are many squeak- 
ing wheels in all lines of human endeavor. 
Every vocation and every profession has a 
few squeaking wheels. Education is not 
an exception to the rule. In our own 
organization in Kentucky we have a few 
people who find it hard to think construc- 
tively. They are constantly finding fault, 
constantly looking for something wrong. 
Such persons soon become known and after 
a while are left out of the procession. Ken- 
tucky is going forward. Any person or 
organization that expects to keep pace 
must build, not obstruct the building or the 
builder. 





Objectives of Moder Education 


By FRANKLIN BosBITT 


There is much uncertainty as to what 
the objectives of education should be. 
For a long time our public schools as- 
sumed that the objectives were literacy, 
knowledge of textbook subject-matter, 





FRANKLIN BOBBITT 





and academic discipline. For the most 
part, the teacher’s aim was to get the 
subjects studied by the pupils until they 
could return the subject-matter moderately 
well from memory in recitation and exami- 
nation. The pupil’s objective was to mem- 
orize the subject-matter well enough ‘‘to 
pass”’ in recitation and examination, to the 
end that he might graduate and secure a 
diploma. 


After one “‘passed’’ in a course, the sub- 
ject-matter was simply regarded as stored. 
There it was quietly to lie until years after- 
wards when it would be needed. Nothing 
was to be done with it except only 
to let it lie and await the time when it 
would be used. The purpose of childhood 
was only to prepare for adulthood. It 
was a time for storing up information for 
adult use. 


Of course there was a good deal of make- 
believe in all of this. They pretended to 
believe that the geography and the history, 
the algebra and the general science, and the 
other studies, if hammered home to the 
point of mastery, would remain unchanged 
in storage for adult use years afterwards. 
And yet they knew, when they stopped to 
think about it, that the human mind 
automatically and beneficently eliminates 
everything that is not used; that these bales 
of textbook information had no special 
immunity and that they would go the way 
of all other unused mental furniture. They 
would be cast out. They would be speedily 
forgotten. That is a law of nature that 
man cannot veto. The older education 
recognized this law by placing its examina- 
tions just at the close of each course, and 
then after the subject was “‘finished’’ or 
stored, carefully refraining from ever 
afterward examining to see whether or not 
it remained in storage. So long as they 
never looked to see whether it was there 
or not, they found it easy to persuade 
themselves that it was still there; and to 
give solemn certificates to that effect. It 
was not difficult to maintain their make- 
believe. 


They also assumed that the textbook 
information stored in the year 1900, let us 
say, would be perfectly good information 
when brought forth for use in 1930. Of 
course, they knew that the world was 
rapidly changing, and that bodies of infor- 
mation relative to the world would have 
correspondingly to change if they were 
to be of any use. And yet, they stored it 
to the point of mastery, and then on to the 
point of overlearning, even though they 
knew it would be obsolete, or at least 
archaic, when the time should come for 
bringing it forth for use. 


The age of academic make-believe is 


drawing to a close. Our profession grows 
more clear-sighted; and intellectually more 
honest. Weare coming to see fairly clearly 
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the kind of educational service that our 
communities actually need, and which our 
schools should be rendering. 


Life in this modern age is a complicated 
affair. It involves the performance of a 
thousand kinds of activities. Life from 
hour to hour and from day to day is a 
continuous performance of these activities 
simultaneously added in succession. Life 
is a seventy-year continuity of activities. 
It is one hundred per cent conduct, be- 
havior, the doing of things. 


These activities may be performed well 
or they may be performed badly. They 
may be upon the high level of civilized 
living, or upon a low primitive or degenerate 
level. The quality of human life is the 
quality of one’s activities. 


In large part at least, the race has dis- 
covered those ways of living which are 
most wholesome, most fruitful, and in the 
long run, most satisfying. To be civilized 
is to live in these ways. To be cultivated 
or cultured is to live in these ways. To 
be successful one must hold to civilized 
standards. To bea good citizen and to do 
one’s part in making democracy a success 
one must pursue the ways of civilized 
living. Most completely to realize the 
opportunities and ends of one’s threescore 
years and ten, one must follow every year 
of his life the ways that have been proved 
best. 


Modern education is to elevate the 
quality of current human living. Its 
objective is continuous high-grade civilized 
living. Reduced to particulars its objec- 
tive is the right performance currently and 
all the time of the thousand kinds of 
activity which constitute wholesome and 
elevated human living. 


By current living, we mean everything 
both subjective and objective that a person 
does. We mean his current mental life as 
fully as his physical. The term is to 
include those current intellectual activities 
which in every person are going on about 
fifteen hours each day, and which for the 
average persons are so greatly in need of 
improvement. Then there are the emotional 
aspects of one’s life which are also going on 
through all of one’s waking hours; the 
aesthetic and appreciational aspects which 
are intermingled with the other things 
throughout the day, the social activities 
which run through all of one’s waking 


hours; one’s expression which is also a 
matter of several hours each day; the 
activities of physical living and health care, 
which run through the entire twenty-four 
hours; the unspecialized practical tasks 
about the home; one’s citizenship activities; 
one’s recreations and leisure occupations 
which occupy a goodly portion of every 
day; and finally, as maturity is reached, 
the activities of one’s calling. 


One learns to do these many things by 
doing them. One learns to live by living. 
One learns to hold to high-grade perform- 
ance by holding all of the time, as best 
one can, to high-grade activities. It is 
simply a matter of practicing the things 
as occasion offers, in which one would 
grow proficient. The method of education 
for wholesome behavior is simply practice 
from hour to hour and day to day in whole- 
some behavior. This current right living 
is the process of education. But it is also 
the thing we are aiming at, that is to say, 
the objective. Thus in modern education 


the educational processes and the educa- 
tional objectives are the same things. 


This practice in high-grade living of a 


sort appropriate to one’s age, nature and 
situation should be going on all the time, 
whether one is at home or at school. The 
school will provide some of the opportunity 
for current practice of these activities; the 
home and the general community life will 
have to provide a still larger portion. The 
school will have the child five or six hours a 
day; the home, eighteen or nineteen hours 
perday. The school will have him twenty- 
five or thirty hours a week; the home will 
have him about one hundred forty hours 
per week. It is clear that if he is really to 
arrive at high-grade behavior, then he must 
certainly practice it at home. But the 
school provides the expert workers and 
must take the lead in the management 
of this education. It must provide the 
patterns of activities of all proper sorts; 
give information needed for self-guidance; 
awaken interests, evaluations, desires and 
ambitions; stimulate, guide, supervise the 
pupil’s practice in the activities while at 
the school; provide numerous and varied 
opportunities, and advise and co-operate 
with homes in the latter’s discharge of their 
responsibility. 


Is it enough to aim at current living and 
not at the distant adult future? We can 
best answer by means of an illustration. 
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In the health education of a child, the 
elementary school is aiming, let us say, at 
right current physical living all of the time 
by thechild. Day by day, and month after 
month, it assists him rightly to manage 
his food activities, his sleep, the ventilation 
of his room, his personal cleanliness, his 
daily exercise, his watchfulness against 
infection and other similar matters. All 
this is merely the guidance of his current 
physical living. There is little thought at 
the time of the way he is to manage these 
things twenty years hence when he is 
an adult. The function of the school is to 
see that he is proficient all of the time in 
these current activities. The process then 
continues after the elementary school 
through six or eight further years of high 
school and college. This means in total 
some fourteen years of current performance 
of health activities influenced, guided and 
supervised by the school. So to live for 
fourteen years will give enough practice to 
fix the guiding information, the habits, the 
physical tastes and the appreciations. It 
will project him forward upon a high 
level of performance through his adult 
years. 


He will be prepared actually and 
not merely in a verbal and pretended way. 
This aiming at current behavior through 
long years will train for the continuity of 
the same kind of behavior during adult 


years. It is probable that there is no other 
way of genuinely preparing for adulthood. 
It is probable that the other ways are only 
make-believe. 


The many-sided community living which 
the school is designed to improve and to 
elevate is going on all of the time. The 
task of the school, along every line, is to 
take it in hand, to elevate it and to keep 
it elevated. The kindergarten will help 
little children for a year or two to hold to 
those patterns of human living which are 
good for little children of that age. Then 
the elementary school will take the same 
continuity of activities in hand and help the 
children of the ages of six to twelve or 
fourteen to hold to what is wholesome 
living for those ages. Its objectives will 
be their current living. Just as with 
health activities, so it will be with every 
kind. The English training will be to help 
the children use good English all of the 
time; the reading classes, to help them to 
carry on proper reading activities for a 
proper portion of each current week; the 


shop for boys and the housekeeping train- 
ing for girls, to assist them to be properly 
useful at home so as to get that practice in 
doing useful work which is a necessary part 
of the education of every person; the 
elementary science or nature study, to 
help boys and girls to see increasingly be- 
neath the surface of things day by day as 
they are called upon to deal with them. 
And so we might continue. Every elemen- 
tary school subject has the purpose of 
helping boys and girls properly to perform 
the activities of their current living. The 
latter are the objectives of the modern 
elementary school. 

The same activities then continue in 
changing and improving form during the 
further years of growth. The high school 
will help the young people still further to 
elevate, to refine, and to make efficient the 
same lines of activity which have been 
developing during the earlier years. It will 
bring them practically to the level of 
performance of men and women. All of 
the time the high school has just the one 
task, namely to help the young people to 
improve and to keep improved all of their 
current activities, day by day and month 
by month. The twenty-five or thirty 
hours per week in the high school is to 
prepare them rightly to live during the 
one hundred and forty hours per week 
outside of the school. If this is well done 
for years, then they will find themselves 
well launched upon their seventy-year con- 
tinuity of activities, and will come to the 
adult portion of it well-prepared. 

In this training for activities as our 
objectives, we shall continue at least for 
the present to organize the school in terms 
of subjects and departments. But the 
subjects will not be taught as the ends or 
the objectives. They will not be simply 
things that are to be put in storage. They 
will be used as means to the improvement 
of certain definite activities of human living 
which are clearly to be seen by both pupils 
and teachers as the real objectives of 
education. 





We must look at pictures studiously, 
earnestly, honestly. It will take years 
before you can come to a full appreciation 
of art, but when at last you have it, you 
will be possessed of one of the purest, 
loftiest, most ennobling pleasures that the 
civilized world can offer you.—Van Dyck. 
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A KENTUCKY EDUCATOR 


Many readers of the 
JOURNAL will recog- 
nize Charles D. Lewis 
whose picture appears 

| herewith. Mr. Lewis 
spent many years in 
the schools of Ken- 
tucky and was recog- 
nized as one of the 
leading educators, 
being thoroughly de- 
voted to his profes- 
sion and especially in- 
terested in the prog- 

ress of education in his State. 


In 1901 Mr. Lewis graduated from the 
University of Kentucky with a Bachelor’s 
Degree; in 1917 he took his Master’s from 
the University of Illinois, and on the 24th 
of August, 1929, George Peabody College 
for Teachers conferred on him the Pu.D. 
degree. 

Mr. Lewis majored in Rural Education 
and presented as his thesis ‘‘Rural Intel- 
ligence in Relation to Rural Population.” 
He is now located at the Middle Tennessee 
State Teachers College, Murfreesboro. 


CHARLES D. LEWIS 





EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


The Eastern Kentucky Education As- 
sociation will hold its Sixth Annual Con- 
ference at Ashland on November 7th, 8th 
and 9th. At least 1,000 teachers are 
expected to be registered for the occasion. 
Officers of the conference are planning an 
outstanding program. Among noted edu- 
cators scheduled for the meeting are 
Superintendent Randal J. Condon of 
Cincinnati; Dr. W. D. Funkhouser, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky; M. P. Shauckey, presi- 
dent of Marshall College, and Dr. Leis of 
Ohio State University. 


Superintendent T. W. Oliver of the 


Pikeville city schools is president, and H.R. 
Brown, principal of William C. Conditt 
School, Ashland, secretary of the associa- 
tion. Directors are W. L. Jayne, More- 
head State Teachers College; L. C. Caldwell, 
superintendent of Boyd County schools; 
Lawrence Ellis, superintendent of Louisa 
school, and A. W. Glasgow, superintendent 
of Vanceburg schools. 





MOREHEAD LUNCHEON 


The administrative staff of the Morehead 
State Normal School and Teachers College 
will arrange for a luncheon at the Ventura 
Hotel, Ashland, Kentucky, Friday, Novem- 
ber 8th. Invitations will be extended to all 
former Morehead students that attend the 
annual meeting of the Eastern Kentucky 
Education Association, which convenes in 
Ashland, November 7th, 8th and 9th. 


Arrangements for the luncheon are being 
made by Mr. J. Virgil Chapman, field 
representative of the Morehead School, 
and a unique and interesting program is 
promised. 

The purposes of this luncheon are a 
“get-together” program, an opportunity 
to meet the popular new president, Mr. 
J. Howard Payne, and the celebration of 
the healthy and continuous growth of that 
institution. President Payne, Dean W. H. 
Vaughan, Professor W. L. Jayne and 
others will make brief talks. 





TEACHERS GROUP PICKS WHITES- 
BURG FOR MEET 

Hazard, Ky., Oct. 12.—After a warm 
skirmish between backers of Hazard and 
Whitesburg, the Letcher County capital 
today was the selection of the Upper Ken- 
tucky River Educational Association for 
its next meeting. 

H. H. Taylor, Hindman, was made 
president of the association, and Prof. R. 
Dean Squires of Whitesburg, vice-president. 











FREE REGISTRATION 


The Continental Teachers’ Agency 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Stands Ready to Help Teachers Find the 
[Positions They Want and Are Best Quali- 
fied to Fill. 


“- WHOLEHEARTED SERVICE 











The Use of New-Type Tests In 
Motivating School Work 


By Cuas. W. KNUDSEN, 


Professor of Secondary Education George Peabody College for Teachers 


A number of years ago the writer listened 
to an address by a famous football coach 
to the student body of a large university 
on the eve of an important game. With 
the confidence born of a successful career 
as a creator of winning teams the coach 
spoke on matters only remotely related to 
football. One of these matters was that 
of classroom teaching. According to the 
speaker, there would be marked improve- 
ment in the achievement of students, if 
teachers could succeed in making the work 
of the classroom as interesting as he could 
make football instruction. This state- 
ment was received with enthusiastic 
approval. That there is usually a differ- 
ence in the amount of interest evinced by 
athletes in football practice and that of 
these same athletes in the work of the class- 
room is too well known to require substan- 
tiation. Lest it be concluded, however, 
that the only reason for such difference is 
to be found in the superior methods of 
instruction used by coaches, it is first 
necessary to look for a less questionable 
and more significant difference between 
the work of a coach and the work of a 
teacher. 


Aspirants for positions on an athletic 
team constitute the personnel with which 
the coach works. The objectives of a foot- 
ball player’s learning activity, for example, 
which the coach directs, consist of abilities 
and skills which athletes earnestly and 
wholeheartedly desire to attain. The 
desire of an athlete to attain such objec- 
tives existed before the coach ever heard 
of him. It follows, therefore, that the 
coach has no serious problem of motiva- 
tion. On the other hand, the classroom 
teacher deals with individuals many of 
whom are almost, if not entirely, indif- 
ferent to the value of the objectives toward 
the acquisition of which the classroom 
teacher directs his students. A _ teacher 


must induce his students to understand 
and appreciate the nature of the objectives 
peculiar to his particular course whereas 
the coach directs the learning activity of 
athletes who already desire to attain the 
objectives which are peculiar to a given 
sport. The teacher’s task is made more 
difficult, too, for the reason that the doing 
of the tasks assigned in the classroom is 
often the only means of securing an under- 
standing of the objectives toward which 
the student’s learning activity is directed. 
That there are notable exceptions to the 
comparison which has just been made is 
evident. There are many instances, no 
doubt, in which students understand and 
appreciate the nature of the goals toward 
which they strive, and in which their 
learning activity is as intense and whole- 
hearted as that of the athlete who is work- 
ing under the direction of his coach. 
Usually, however, a very significant dif- 
ference between the work of a teacher and 
the work of a coach is to be found in the 
much greater amount of attention which a 
teacher is compelled to give to the problem 
of motivation. 


Fortunately for teachers, the doing of 
assigned tasks has in it an initial appeal 
for many students. Were it not for this 
fact, teaching would be an enervating pro- 
fession. To be constantly forced to give 
a major portion of his attention to motivat- 
ing the school work of even a majority 
of his students would soon exhaust a 
teacher’s physical resources and make of 
him a taskmaster who despises the work 
in which he is engaged. Nevertheless, 
there seems to be abundant evidence that 
teachers will need to give an increasing 
amount of attention to the problem of 
motivating school work. More and more 
states are extending the compulsory school 
age, and are thereby forcing an increasing 
number of boys and girls to continue their 
attendance at school. Many of _ this 
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number have only a modicum of interest 
in —— the objectives genet po ed 
terize public school curricula, and others 

are positively hostile to the school. Educa- fel eadquar ters re or 
tion for a large part of the heterogeneous 
population that attends the upper elemen- Ki entuc ky Teac h ers 
tary and high school grades is not regarded 
as an opportunity, but as a species of penal 
servitude. Furthermore, a very consider- 
able number of boys and girls are in the 
upper grades of the elementary school and 
in the high school simply because their 
services are not needed at home. For this 
class the school is merely a convenient place 
to dawdle. To motivate the school work 
of groups like these increases the task of the 
teacher in no small measure apparently, 
some teachers and administrators have 
abandoned hope that educative influence 
can be exerted on such groups through the 
medium of a formal curriculum, and have 
consequently developed an elaborate ‘‘extra 
curriculum.” There does remain, how- 
ever, a large number of teachers and 
administrators who act on the conviction 
that it is their duty and their responsibility 
to motivate the learning activities of 
student in acquiring the facts, meanings 
and principles which are peculiar to 
language, science, mathematics, the social 
studies, and the like and it is to individuals 


who constitute this latter group that the BROWN HOTEL 


following suggestion is made. 


Monroe, in his book ‘‘Directing Learning 
in the High School,” has classified Broadway at Fourth Ave. 


motivati i follows: 
ee en wee ; Offers Every Modern Convenience 

1. Stimulating the going of assigned " nS 
tasks by creating a need for the outcomes With Service Supreme 
which will result from doing the assigned 700 Rooms, All Outside, With Baths 
tasks. Commodious Lobby Crystal Ball Room 

2. Securing motive by setting definite Convention Rooms Committee Rooms 
objectives and formulating definite assign- aii 
ments in terms which are intelligible to Main Dining Room 
students. Grill Room and Coffee Shop 


3. Motivating school work by creating Tea Room and Pastry Shop 


interests aad aon, ‘ : Unexcelled Southern Cuisine 
4, Securing motive by creating rivalry Roof Garden — Dancing — Recording Orchestra 
among students. 








Lf 


ie 


Loe Le ae 


. P : ees Brown Fireproof Garage 
5. Securing motive by punishing or Capacity 800 Cars 


tidiculing students. 
8 Brown Theatre 


Of the five types of motivation procedure High Class Attractions — Popular Prices 
mentioned above, the fifth is sufficiently 
undesirable to warrant no further comment. All Under The Same Ownership 
The first four may be considered as desir- 
able techniques, and it is the purpose of the 
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writer to indicate how the use of new-type 
tests may contribute to the success of the 
teacher who attempts to motivate the 
work of his students by any or all of the 
four desirable techniques just given. 


The new-type examination can be quickly 
and objectively scored. For this reason, 
students may be informed of their per- 
formance on a test soon after they have 
made their responses. The scoring of 
essay-type examinations is often a time- 
consuming process, and likely to be very 
subjective. Too often, the writer fears, 
the irksomeness of the task of scoring 
the usual type of examination is such 
that teachers forego the task entirely. 
It is characteristic of students that 
they want to know the appraisal that 
teachers place upon their perform- 
ance. If such appraisal can be made 
so that the teacher’s judgment does not 
enter into a quantitative description of 
performance, their interest is the greater. 
To use the new-type test as a motivating 
device, each student is assigned a number 
which is posted on a bulletin board in the 


classroom. To begin with, no one knows 
the number which designates a given 
student but the teacher and the student to 


whom the number is assigned. It is quite 
likely that students will inform their 
classmates of their assigned numbers, but 
the criticism cannot be leveled at the 
teacher that he has arranged a plan to 
advertise the glory or the shame that 
attaches to different kinds of perform- 
ances on tests. It is recommended that 
scores be posted after the students’ numbers 
instead of grades, because the translation 
of scores into grades is bound to have in it 
a pronounced subjective element. For 
example, if a given test contains fifty 
- exercises to which students have attempted 
to respond, and student A has responded 
correctly to thirty-five of the fifty exercises, 
his score is 35. It may be that the range of 
scores is from 15 to 45 and the translation of 
scores into grades will depend largely on 
the score which the teacher decides should 
represent a passing score. This statement 
is true even though the teacher follows a 
scheme of assigning a median grade to a 
median score. 


Incidentally, it may be pointed out that 
by following the practice suggested above 
for evaluating the achievement of students 
each student is informed of his standing 


with respect to his classmates at all times. 
Furthermore, a large amount of time which 
teachers use in evaluating achievement 
by use of the oral question may be saved 
and devoted to the direction of learning 
within the class period. 


A student has a need for an ability, for 
knowledge, or for any other type of out- 
come of learning which the teacher has 
specified as an objective when he desires to 
acquire that which he realizes he does not 
possess. A test may indicate for a student 
that he does not possess the abilities which 
the test indicates that his classmates do 
possess. Ordinarily, an appeal has been 
made to a student’s ‘‘instinct of rivalry,” 
when he has been informed in an impersonal 
manner that his classmates can do any- 
thing which he is unable to do even though 
he has been given fair chance. In short, 
by means of a test which can be objectively 
scored, the student begins to feel a need for 
acquiring the abilities which he sees he does 
not possess. When one feels the need for 
something, he has an interest in doing the 
things by which his desire may be fulfilled. 
In the case of the student whose score is less 
than that of his classmates whom he wishes 
to excel, his interest will be evident of the 
willingness with which .he sets himself to 
the tasks which his teacher assigns as a 
means of acquiring that which a test has 
revealed he does not possess. 


Tests should be devised so that they 
measure the abilities which have been set 
up as objectives by the teacher. Many of 
the objectives which teachers may specify 
are of such specific nature that test exer- 
cises to measure them may be quite 
definite. An indefinite test exercise such 
as, ‘“‘Discuss the War of 1812,” elicits a 
vague response from students in a majority 
of instances. Such test exercises may 
usually be taken as evidence that the 
teacher has given little or no attention to 
the matter of formulating objectives. If 
appropriate new-type tests are used, the 
teacher is forced to set definite objectives, 
and once this is done, a situation is created 
which strongly disposes the teacher to 
make definite assignments. Students are 
quick to perceive the relationships between 
the tasks that a teacher assigns and the 
exercises used to measure the outcomes 
resulting from the performance of assigned 
tasks. Nothing is more disheartening to a 
student than to realize that his teacher 
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does not take into account carefully these 
relationships when evaluating his achieve- 
ment. By following a testing procedure 
which makes it necessary for a teacher to 
set definite objectives and to make definite 
assignments, conditions are established and 
maintained which tend to make a student’s 
learning activity more purposeful. 

It should not be concluded from the fore- 
§ going discussion that the writer is advocat- 
ing the use of new-type tests to the exclu- 
sion of the essay type of examination. The 
essay type of examination is an indispensa- 
ble means of testing the ability of students 
to organize their own deeds. If, however, 
the evaluation of achievement is to become 
a means of motivating school work, the 
tests used should be of a kind that can be 
quickly and objectively scored. The new- 
type test meets both of these requirements. 


It is assumed that teachers will be 
familiar with the construction of new-type 
tests. Those readers who are not familiar 
with the construction and use of new-type 
tests should consult one or more of the 
numerous books which deal with the new- 
type test. The following books are good: 
Odell, C. W., ‘‘Traditional Examinations 
and New-Type Tests,’’ New York, The 
Century Company, 1928, 469 pages; Ruch, 
G. M., “The Objective or New-Type 
Examination,” Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga., 1928, 478 pages. By 
writing to the author of this article and 
enclosing ten cents in stamps or coin, 
readers may secure a pamphlet which 
illustrates the construction of various types 
of tests. 





every hope of the future. 
unit. But it is more than this. 
the throne of our highest ideals. 


people. 





The unit of American life is the family and the home. 
It is the economic unit as well as the moral and spiritual 
It is the beginning of self-government. 
It is the source of the spiritual energy of our 
For the perfecting of this unit of national life, we must bend all of our 
material and scientific ingenuity. For the attainment of this end, we must lend 
every energy of government.—Herbert Hoover. 
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It is 











American Education Week 








THE Procram Day By Day 


American Education Week is observed 
each year during the week that includes 
Armistice Day. It is sponsored jointly by 
the American Legion and the National 
Education Association. It begins on Mon- 
day and ends on Sunday. The program 
for 1929 is built around the seven cardinal 
objectives of education as follows: 


Monday, Nov. 11—Armistice Day: Educa- 
cation for Faithful Citizenship. 


Tuesday, Nov. 12—Home and School Day: 
Education for Worthy Home Membership. 


Wednesday, Nov. 13—Know Your School Day: 
Education for Mastery of the Tools, Technics, 
and Spirit of Learning. 


Thursday, Nov. 14—School Opportunity Day: 
Education for Vocational and Economic 
Effectiveness. 


Friday, Nov. 15—Health Day: 
for Health and Safety. 


Education 


Saturday, Nov. 16—Community Day: Educa- 
cation for the Wise Use of Leisure. 


Sunday, Nov. 17—For God and Country Day: 
Education for Ethical Character. 




















Each day of American Education Week 
provides a vital theme. These themes 
may be adapted to the needs of the com- 
munity. Some schools prefer to emphasize 
one theme each year. Local posts of the 
American Legion and Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations may be called upon for special 
assistance. 


Monpay NOVEMBER 11 
ARMISTICE DAY 


American Education Week for, 1929 
begins with a celebration of Armistice Day. 
This is a good time to emphasize the 
advance in world progress since the war 
and to show the part that education has 
had in that advance. Special programs 
may call attention to the Pact of Paris and 
the responsibility of the school for pro- 
moting world goodwill and understanding. 
Call attention to the leadership of World 
War veterans in the movement to avoid 
wars through education. Emphasize the 


ideal to live for loved ones, for public duty, 
and the rights of men, as well as to die for 


them. On Armistice Day magnify faith- 
ful citizenship. Show how schools empha- 
size fair play, justice, co-operation, integ- 
rity, patriotism and citizenship. Good 
citizenship comes from within. It is an 
expression of fine ideals and worthy 
ambitions. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 12 
HOME AND SCHOOL DAY 


Show what schools do to improve homes 
and what homes do to improve schools. 
Note that the home lays the foundation 
upon which the school builds and that the 
school tends to lift all homes to higher 
levels. Show how the school encourages 
community planning. On this day let 
there be exhibits of work in homemaking 
education, parent education, home design, 
garden design. Schools wishing to empha- 
size a special theme each year may well 
choose education for Worthy Home Mem- 
bership as the 1929 theme. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 13 
KNOW YOUR SCHOOL DAY 


Let everyone plan to visit the school in 
the neighborhood in which he lives or 
works. Announce well in advance that 
special programs and exhibits will be open 
so that all who wish may spend an hour or 
two at the school. Such visits create 
understanding and goodwill. Point out 
ways in which schools are improved. Call 
attention to better buildings and larger 
playfields. Show how the curriculum is 
vitalized to meet the new demands of 
today’slife. Call attention to the increased 
training required of teachers; to the large 
enrollments in high school and college; to 
the growing stability and efficiency of 
school administration and _ supervision. 
Let every citizen appreciate the school as 
an institution which belongs to him. 


TuuRSDAY, NOVEMBER 14 
SCHOOL OPPORTUNITY DAY 


On this day show what the schools do to 
help young people discover and train their 
talents. Schools inculcate the following 
concepts essential to the highest vocational 
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and economic success: That happiness 
depends in large part upon one’s choice of a 
suitable vocation; that advancement in 
one’s vocation requires hard work, keen 
interest, ability to carry on, the proper 
amount of initiative, and the right attitude 
towards one’s employer and fellow workers; 
that the ability to judge the quality of 
one’s work and find ways to improve it is 
essential for success; that the worker 
should possess tact and courtesy in dealing 
with employer and fellow workmen. 


Special training for vocation is now an 
imperative necessity for all children. 
Specific training that looks forward to 
improved methods is given in technical 
continuation, and night schools. Voca- 
tional efficiency is promoted through 
courses in agriculture, trades and indus- 
tries, commerce and home economics. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 15 
HEALTH DAY 


On this day show what the school does 
to promote physical vitality, good health 
and habits of safety. Show the relation 
of good health to excellence and happiness 
of life. Note the need for safety in an age 
when machinery and high speed are every- 
where. Note that modern life demands a 
high degree of physical and mental fitness. 
Show the importance of fundamental health 
habits—eating, exercise, rest, sleeping, 
elimination and posture. Show how the 
school helps to establish these habits. 


Schools provide clean, comfortable build- 
ings, abundant light and fresh air. They 
encourage wholesome physical activities, 
regular health examinations, the correction 
of defects, knowledge of personal hygiene 
and public sanitation, and an appreciation 
of pure water and pure food. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16 
COMMUNITY DAY 


_ Show how the school contributes to the 
improvement of the community. To im- 
prove standards schools cultivate tastes in 
art, music, literature, architecture and 
sports, which help to make leisure time an 
asset rather than a liability. Wise com- 
munities provide facilities for wholesome 


leisure activities—libraries, museums, parks, 
playfields, auditoriums and art galleries. 
They make the schoolhouse a community 
center. Good roads help to unify a com- 
munity. Show what the schools are doing 
to train young people for the wise use of 
leisure. Emphasize the importance of 
out-of-door activities in an age which keeps 
people indoors in office, shop and factory. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 17 
FOR GOD AND COUNTRY DAY 


Ministers of all denominations at this 
time are glad to emphasize the higher values 
of education and of living. If invited to 
school early in the school year, they will 
be able to gather first-hand material for 
their sermons. Ethical character is the 
highest objective of education and of life. 
In schools, ideals of right conduct are 
emphasized, and the virtues that underlie 
excellence and happiness are practiced. 


Speakers on this day may show that the 
schools build character by helping each 
child to develop high standards of physical, 
mental and spiritual fitness; by training 
him to gather and use data correctly and 
to weigh evidence; by surrounding him 
with the true, the good, and the beautiful; 
and by giving him teachers who are cul- 
tured, earnest. and happy—in short by 
building into the lives of children the best 
ideals of health, home, learning, citizenship, 
vocation and leisure. : 

Let us set the child in our midst as our 
greatest wealth and our most challenging 
responsibility. Let us exalt him above 
industry, above business, above politics, 
above all the petty and selfish things that 
weaken and destroy a people. Let us 
know that the race moves forward through 
its children, and, by the grace of Almighty 
God, setting our faces toward the morning, 
dedicate ourselves anew to the service and 
the welfare of childhood. 





Our great advance in material prosperity 
can be ascribed in part to the higher educa- 
tional levels and thinking to which the 
work of the public schools has raised the 
masses.—Roger W. Babson. 





The most inspiring achievement of 
modern times—in all history has there been 
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One of the largest and most representative series of volumes. 
It includes carefully chosen volumes of classic and modern 
authors and new texts continue to be added. The books are 
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Standard English Classics 
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a single achievement so inspiring as the 
enrollment of a mighty army of five million 
young people in the high schools of the 
United States? The whole life of America 
throughout the centuries to come—indeed 
the whole life of the world—will be colored 
by the great fact that five million sturdy 
youth are getting the best education ever 
offered to the common people. What an 
achievement! what a challenge! what a 
faith! How quickly this new vision has 
come into American life! The enrollment 
in high schools has doubled or nearly 
doubled every decade since 1880, so that 
the figures in round numbers run: 1880, 
100,000; 1890, 200,000; 1900, 500,000; 
1910, 1,000,000; 1920, 2,000,000; 1930, 
5,000,000. The high school is a giant in 
its influence. It is destined to be more 
powerful still. Buildings are improving; 
teachers are more highly trained; courses 
touch more closely the life of today. 





PROPER AIMS OF INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS 


Recognition of world interest as para- 
mount to national interest. 


Increase of the best elements of popula- 
tions and of cultures.’ 


Regulation of the flow of goods to pro- 
mote the greatest general increase of ff 
welfare. : 


Development of domestic and foreign 
policies to prevent or relieve excessive 
differences of economic or population 
pressures. 


Co-operation in undertakings of inter- 
national value. 


Prevention of unsanitary conditions, 
either physical or psychological, which may 
infect other people. 


Elimination of untruths concerning peo- 
ple, conditions and international relations. 


Maintenance of open-minded, experi- 
mental attitudes which will stimulate 
continued evolution of human government 
and society, and protect it from inhibitions 
and arbitrary restrictions upon free change 
and evolution. 


The greatest local and national autonomy 
consistent with international well-being. — 
Antioch News. 
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THE CURRICULUM AND LIFE 
J. W. CRABTREE, 


Secretary National Education Association 





THE NEW CURRICULUM 


Emphasizes the present rather than the 
past. 

Fans the spark of intellectual curiosity. 

Stimulates children to educate themselves. 

Creates an impression of beauty in sky and 
land and sea. 

Unfolds the practical value and the intel- 
lectual wonders of science. 











The building of better courses of study 
is one of the fundamental movements in 
American education. In ten years, the 
old will give place to adaptations necessary 
to adjust the school to changing social 
needs. 


Education moves toward the attempt 
to equip a man with that assortment of 
abilities, habits, skills and powers of judg- 
ment involved in actual daily living. It 
no longer aims to make a walking encyclo- 
pedia. The end is to make a man compe- 
tent in his affairs, not to stuff his memory, 
whether by good methods or bad, with 
things little related to those affairs. The 
end is power to live—not cold-storage 
information and non-functioning skills. 


Pupils acquire abilities, habits, attitudes, 
and powers of judgment involved in living 
the community life of today and tomorrow 
by so living today that they are called 
upon to exercise these abilities and powers 
of judgment. Knowledge is involved—- 
much of it—but as something to be used, 
not asa decoration. Courses of study will 
deal more with the students’ present need 
and less with problems of the past which 
have little connection with life today and 
they will look to the future. 


The fact that the curriculum ten years 
from now will be a changing curriculum 
means that it will be less efficient and at the 
same time more efficient. It will be less 
efficient than a traditional, formalized 
curriculum in that a considerable part of the 
subject-matter content, pupil activities, 
and methods of instruction will be experi- 
mental and tentative, and will lack the 
refinement which a more static curriculum 
possesses as a result of having been re- 
worked and refined. 


The teaching of Music itself 


. « « made more effective 


through every school year 


* fwuat weve Sel 
| 


‘TH thorough, up to-the-minute revi- 
sion of “Music Appreciation for 
Children” completes the Victor series of 
authoritative text from beginning to end 
of school life. Each of these four companion 
books represents the most modern peda- 
gogical treatment of the subject in its 
scope. All have been tested under practical 
class-room conditions in thousands of 
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The school of 1880 did excellent work in 
training a small and select per cent of our 
population, using a traditional curriculum. 
The rank and file of the population picked 
up outside of the school most of the training 
essential for more or less successful living 
in the relatively simple life of that day. 
Such a conception of education will not do 
for 1929 and it will be even less acceptable 
in 1939. We must boldly scrap many of 
our former conceptions of education and 
much of the material with which it was 
carried on. We must think of education 
in universal terms, as training 100 per cent 
of our young people, and helping each in- 
dividual to find the niche in our complex 
civilization into which he can fit with the 
greatest efficiency and happiness. We must 
not be dismayed if a measure of chaos ac- 
companies the process of development. 

Our curriculum and courses of study of 
the future: (1) Will be constantly chang- 
ing; (2) will train for life; (3) will take 
account of the facts of child growth, 
psychological arrangement, adaptations to 
individual differences, the vocations and 
the larger objectives. 

We shall be less concerned with the 
sanctity of subjects, the logic and order of 
their arrangement—we will have less 
reverence for subject-matter simply because 
it has been used a long time. We shall be 
less concerned with knowledge as an end 
in itself; more concerned with knowledge 
in action. 

Let us now focus the above principles 
on a particular field—health education— 
and illustrate the changes which their 
application will bring about in that field. 

A changing curriculum implies in health 
education that pupils must be taught not 
merely to apply present-day knowledge 
but to understand the evolution of facts 
and theories and the truth that each year 
brings us new knowledge to be applied in 
daily living if man is to have as complete a 
control over his physical life as possible. 


A curriculum which trains for life 
implies in health education that the 
lengthening of the span of human life is one 
of the expected outcomes of such teaching. 
Health education, along with sanitary 
measures, has already undoubtedly had a 
large share in lengthening the average span 
of human life which in 1900 was 49 years; 
in 1910, 51 years; in 1920, 55 years; and in 
1921, 58 years. After passing the first few 


years when the hazards are great, the child 
who has reached his fifth birthday has an 
average chance of living to be 62 years old. 

The application of health knowledge to 
life is also rapidly reducing infant mortality. 
It has been lowered approximately one- 
third in the past twelve years. The value 
of parent education in the scientific care 
of children cannot be entirely measured by 
lower death rates. Children are not only 
kept alive but are in better physical condi- 
tion as a result of better care; but no statis- 
tical comparison of these gains is possible. 

A curriculum less concerned with logical 
arrangement of subject-matter means in 
terms of health education that instead of 
having a child learn the names of all the 
bones in the body and chart the nervous 
system, he will be encouraged to practice 
health habits twenty-four hours each day. 





THE EFFECT OF HOME ENVIRON- 
MENT ON SCHOOL WORK 


To ascertain the effect of home environ- 
ment on school work, a study of more than 
800 public school boys and girls, ranging 
in age from eleven to fourteen years, has 
been made in two cities in Germany, 
according to an item in the American 
Journal of Public Health. The quality of 
the child’s work was judged by his advance- 
ment in school. No intelligence nor other 
tests were given. Only children of families 
with a moderate or low income, in which 
both parents were living, were included 
in the study. 


It was found that the lower the economic 
standing of the family the poorer the child’s 
work. Of the children of unskilled workers 
about 50 per cent were retarded in the 
lower grades, the proportion being even 
higher for those in the higher grades. 
These conditions are attributed largely to 
faulty hygiene, disease and physical weak- 
ness which are more prevalent among the 
poorer families, and partly to inherited 
lack of ability.—The Nation’s Schools, Sep- 
tember, 1929. 





The man that counts is the man who 
makes himself felt as a force for decency, 
a force for clean living, for righteousness. 
— Roosevelt. 
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The Chronicles of America Photoplays 


By CuHar_Les M. Knapp, 


Associate Professor of History, University of Kentucky 


Teachers of history in the schools and 
colleges have for years been seeking more 
effective aids to the teaching of history. 
Wall maps, diagrams, cartoons, desk out- 
line maps, review questions, study guides, 
standard tests, dramatization of historical 
episodes, historical pageants, photographs, 
lantern slides and numerous other de- 
vices have been tried for many years 
with more or less success. With the ap- 
pearance of the moving picture—teachers 
in many parts of the country tried to make 
use of those pictures that seemed to be 
fitted in some degree to historical purposes. 
It soon became evident that the commercial 
film was not sufficiently adapted to educa- 
tional requirements to be of any dependable 
value to the history teacher who sought 
thereby to give to historical episodes greater 
reality. 


No matter how careful the producers 
had been in building the sets, select- 
ing the locations, designing costumes, and 
in keeping so far as possible to historical 
fact, there was still an insurmountable 
difficulty for the history teacher in the fact 
that the film had been produced for com- 
mercial purposes for entertainment. The 
teacher found it impossible to satisfactorily 
engraft upon the film educational elements. 
The pupil in spite of preparation by the 
teacher was going where ordinarily he went 
for entertainment and where he actually 
was entertained to a greater degree than he 
was instructed. 


Prior to 1924 a little experimentation was 
done by Professor Freeman with a few films 
that could be classified as historical motion 
pietures to determine the value of the 
motion picture in historical instruction. 
All of the films used were of a strictly infor- 
mational character. The story element 
and the dramatic element was entirely 
lacking in those films that he used and in 
those that were then available. In 1924, 
when the results of Freeman’s experiments 
with visual aids to teaching were reported, 
the Yale University Press made available 
for schoolroom and other use the first of a 
proposed series of thirty-three photoplays, 


highly dramatic in character, based upon 
elected volumes of the “‘Chronicles of Amer- 
ica’’ in fifty volumes. These photoplays are 
historical dramas, setting forth a number 
of important developments in American 
history, through the devices of dialogue, 
change of scene and action. Each photo- 
play, three reels in length, can be shown in 
entirety within the usual forty to forty-five 
minutes‘ reserved for the school history 
period. 


To date fifteen photoplays have been 
produced by the Yale University Press at a 
cost of more than a million dollars, more 
than the amount of the original subsidy 
granted for this experiment in visual 
education. The titles of the photoplays 
now available are Columbus, Jamestown, 
The Pilgrims, Peter Stuyvesant, The 
Gateway to the West, Wolf and Montcalm, 
The Eve of the Revolution, The Declara- 
tion of Independence, Yorktown, Vincennes, 
Daniel Boone, The Frontier Woman, Alex- 
ander Hamilton and Dixie. Three of these 
—Daniel Boone, Vincennes, and _ the 
Frontier Woman—should possess a peculiar 
interest for Kentuckians. 


The accuracy of the events portrayed 
in these photoplays is vouched for by a 
distinguished group of specialists in Ameri- 
can history. In the production of the 
pictures the most faithful and painstaking 
efforts were made to obtain accuracy. 
Every possible effort was made to portray 
accurately each incident depicted. Cos- 
tumes, settings, structures, implements, 
furniture were selected only after the most 
careful study by experts. Actors for the 
parts were selected for their close physical 
resemblance to the characters in question. 
Every effort was thus made that would 
tend to reproduce the original incident, the 
figures themselves, their manners and 
personal peculiarities. The result is that 


the Chronicles of American Photoplays 
produce an illusion of reality for the school 
child, and for the adult as well that has not 
been attainable by any other device here- 
tofore within reach of the history teacher. 
If the stage is set properly by the teacher 
the pupil seems to forget the lapse of time 
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and becomes for the moment a contem- 
porary of the characters and the events, 
even an unpictured participant in the 
action. At least the teacher has at his 
disposal a museum of American social life, 
of military and naval practice, of trans- 
portation, a portrait gallery of the great 
and of the common man, and a museum of 
manners and customs as well. Truly it is 
more than a museum that the teacher may 
have available, for this museum is alive. 


The advantages to be derived from a 
visualization of historical episodes are 
obvious to the history teacher. The 
attempt here described is undoubtedly to 
be of increasing usefulness in historical 
instruction. But the use of these photo- 
plays need not be confined to the classroom 
for a wide field for their use has already 
appeared in the field of adult education. 
In the Historical Outlook for April, 1929, 
Dr. Daniel Knowlton described experi- 
ments with their use in the junior high 
school. Use of a limited number of the 
photoplays in connection with his classes 
in American history during the summer 
session of the University of Kentucky 
produced such satisfactory results that the 
writer is convinced of their value in the 
instruction of adult students also. It is 
to be hoped that the series can be hastened 
to completion, and with completion the 
value of the photoplay in the teaching of 
history can be more fully realized. 





One of the chief aims of education is to 
teach the child to control his behavior in 
all situations.—Lois C. Mossman. 





STUPENDOUS ACCIDENT TOLL 
CHARGED TO LACK OF 
CARE AND TRAINING 


One human being in the United States 
was killed by accident every six minutes, 
and eighteen were injured every minute, 
during the past year! And deplorably, 
much of this tragic toll is charged to care- 
lessness and lack of training by those 
operating machinery and automotive 
vehicles, the National Home Study Council, 
Washington, D. C., declares, adding that 
its astounding assertions are based on facts 
revealed through the office of Secretary of 
Commerce Lamont, who also functions as 
chairman of the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety. 


“Furthermore,” the Council states, 
“there were 10,000,000 accidents reported 
in the United States in 1927, of which 
90 per cent could have been avoided, ac- 
cording to safety experts, who are identified 
with the National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety. They estimate that 
the cash value of this human sacrifice is 
conservatively placed at the stupendous 
total of $3,200,000, while the economic 
loss directly sustained by industry through 
its accident toll was estimated at more 
than one billion dollars! 


‘‘Automobile accidents cost $800,000,000 
in 1927; fire damages, $550,000,000 and 
domestic tragedies, $850,000,000! 


“In face of this ghastly toll of human 
life and money, Secretary Lamont issued 
the following appeal to the nation at large 
and industry in particular: 


“Develop and inculcate care! Train 
yourself to exercise discretion, caution and 
constant alertness.’ Train yourself to avoid 
instinctively all needless and rash exposure 
to danger.’ 


“‘Fortunately,’’ the Council adds, “‘indus- 
try has already indicated its acknowledge- 
ment and approval of safety-first policies. 
Many of the larger industrial organizations 
of the nation have this feature strongly in 
the fore of their vocational education 
programs which largely include generous 
provisions for the expansion of certified 
home-study projects that feature instruc- 
tion in subjects closely related to the 
activities of such industries.” 
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Some Facts Regarding the Junior High 
Schools of Kentucky 


By Vest C. MYERS 
Superintendent of Schools, Fulton, Ky., 
and 
C. M. WHALIN 
Principal of Junior High School, Fulton, Ky. 


The information set forth in this article 
was gathered as a result of a survey made 
during the past summer while one of the 
writers was teaching junior high school 
work at the Murray State Teachers College, 
and the other engaged as a student of 
advanced work in the field of junior high 
school methods and organization at Western 
State Teachers College, at Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. Questionnaires were sent to the 
various city and town school systems of the 
State and fifty replies were obtained. 
Practically every city and town school in 
the State was represented in these replies. 
Thirty school systems claimed to have 
junior high schools of some type while 
twenty made no claims. However, some 
of the last named stated that they were 
planning to establish junior high schools, 
and some were already doing depart- 
mentalized work in the seventh and eighth 
grades. 


In the publication of this article the 
authors wish to give full credit to the classes 
in Murray and Western Teachers Colleges, 
for their aid in the preparation of the 
questionnaires and for many helpful sugges- 
tions and criticisms. Our thanks are also 
due Professor W. M. Willey, professor of 
secondary education at Western Teachers 
College, as well as the many superinten- 
dents and principals of the State who so 
kindly supplied the information requested. 


It seems that the first junior high school 
in Kentucky was organized at Fort Thomas 
in 1916. This was followed by the estab- 
lishment of a similar institution at Lexing- 
ton in 1917. The movement advanced 


rather slowly, one or two junior high schools 
being organized each year until 1924. 
During this year five such schools were 
established. At the present time thirty 
schools claim to be junior high schools. 


From the data submitted we gathered 
the following facts which can scarcely fail 
to be of interest to all teachers interested 
in the junior high school movement in this 
State: 


Number of pupils enrolled in junior high 








schools 8,896 
Number of teachers 363 
Average number of pupils per teacher............ 24.5 


Percentage of Kentucky children of junior 
high school rank attending junior high 
schools. xa 


10.5% 


Eighteen of these schools reported the 
7-8-9 plan of organization. Ten reported 
the 7-8 plan. One operated under the 
6-7-8 plan, while still another combined 
the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th grades into a 
departmentalized organization, with many 
of the features of a junior high school. 





The enrollment varied, according to the 
questionnaires, from 857 students in the 
largest junior high school, to 40 students 
in the smallest. 


The following subjects were found to be 
constants in most cases: English, mathe- 
matics, social science, general science and 
health. The electives were Latin, French, 
Spanish, penmanship, art, commercial 
work, industrial art, home science, music, 
physical education, biology and agri- 
culture. 


Fifteen schools offered mathematics as 
junior high school mathematics and fifteen 
as arithmetic, Seven schools offered type- 
writing, twenty included music and four- 
teen manual training in their courses. The 
social science courses included World 
History, Kentucky History, American 
History and Government and early Euro- 
pean History. 


Five schools permit some election of 
courses in the seventh grade, thirteen have 
elective courses in the eighth grade, while 
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practically all allowed elective work in the 
ninth grade. Sixteen schools offered half- 
unit courses, and two quarter-unit courses. 

Departmentalized teaching prevailed in 
all thirty schools studied. Twenty-three 
schools promoted by subject and seven by 
grades. The length of the classroom recita- 
tion varied from forty to sixty minutes, the 
average being forty-five minutes. 

Fifteen schools report separate buildings 
for junior high school work. The cost of 
these buildings ranges from $30,000 to 
$200,000. Two schools report buildings 
costing $200,000; one $150,000; two $100,- 
000; one $65,000; three $60,000, etc. 

The annual salaries for junior high school 
teachers, based on the report of twenty-two 
schools varied from $810 to $2,000 per year. 
The average annual salary for junior high 
school teachers last year, according to these 
questionnaires, was $1,150. 

A study of the junior high school libraries 
showed a range of from 80 to 4,000 books. 
The average number of volumes was 995. 
Five schools reported that they employed 
a trained librarian who did full-time work. 

Ten schools have a limited form of 
student government. 

Regarding junior high school athletics 
the following was reported: 


Boys ATHLETICS 


Basketball occurred in 19 schools. 
Football occurred in 12 schools. 
Track occurred in 9 schools. 

Baseball occurred in 4 schools. 

Tennis occurred in 3 schools. 
Gymnasium drill occurred in:2 schools. 
Volleyball occurred in 1 school. 


Gir_s ATHLETICS 


Basketball occurred in 16 schools. 
Volleyball occurred in 4 schools. 
Track occurred in 1 school. 

Soccer occurred in 1 school. 

Tennis occurred in 3 schools. 
Gymnasium drill occurred in 4 schools. 
Kickball occurred in 1 school. 


Forty-seven club organizations were 
reported. They are listed here in the 


order of their popularity. The number 
appearing after each indicates the number 
of schools having this type of club: 


Progress. 
YS CT ne 


Dramatics 
Athletics 


Glee Club 





Boy Scouts 
Girls Reserve 
Camp Fire Girls 
Nature Study 
Science 


Art and Sketching........ 








English 
Health 2 
en 


Band 
Orchestra 
Writers Club 
Current Events 
Manual Arts 
Journalistic 
Know Your City. 





Newspaper. 





Agriculture 
gt: | ee re 1 





In submitting this data no attempt is 
made to draw any conclusions or make 
any predictions regarding the success of 
the junior high school movement in this 
State. We merely give the facts as they 
were given to us, leaving the reader to 
draw his own conclusion. It is encourag- 
ing to note, however, that in practically 
every case the junior high school was re- 
ported popular with pupils, teachers, and 
patrons. 





EQUALIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


As a result of the vast amount of research 
in the last half dozen years, it is now 
possible to develop a financial program that 
will enable every community, rich or poor, 
urban or rural, to provide a decent standard 
of education and still leave adequate taxing 
power in the hands of local authorities to 
provide for progress. 

There is every evidence that the people 
of our various states are interested in 
solving this problem. Educational leader- 
ship must provide them with the patterns 
by which it may be solved. In this way 
only can we restore public education to that 
place where it may serve the people in our 
American states in the way that our 
democracy demands.—Paul R. Mort, Co- 
lumbia University, N. Y. 
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An Experiment In Homogeneous 
Grouping 


By Denzit Bruce CARPENTER, 


Burlington, Ky. 


The experiment herein described covers 
two years of time, and it deals with the 
records of two successive groups of eleventh 
grade pupils enrolled in Tippecanoe City 
High School, Tippecanoe City, Ohio. 
Tippecanoe City offers a high school of the 
regular four-year type and enrolls an 
average of 165 pupils annually. There 
were 29 pupils in the eleventh grade the 
first year of this experiment and 42 the 
second year. The pupils are typical of a 
town of 3,000 population in the Middle 
West. About 75 per cent of the pupils 
come from the village and 25 per cent from 
the nearby rural district. When they 


reach the eleventh grade, all have had 
practically the same training. 


The purpose of the experiment was: 


1. To determine if the homogeneous 
grouping of eleventh grade pupils in 
American history is advantageous in the 
small high school. 

2. If it is advantageous, to determine 
which group profits the more. 


The experiment was carried on during the 
school years of 1927-28 and 1928-29. 
The method of procedure was as 
follows: 

1. The entire class in American history 
was divided into two ability groups, 
designated as Group A (the fast group) and 
Group B (the slow group) on the basis of a 
battery of intelligence and achievement 
tests. 

2. The achievement of the pupils 
taught in the homogeneous history group 
was measured by informal objective and 
standardized achievement tests. 

3. The achievement of the same pupils 
in other subjects was measured in a similar 
manner. 

4, The results were studied in four ways: 
(1) by the difference of the means of 
Groups A and B; (2) by the index of 
studiousness; (3) by a comparison of the 
achievement in American history with that 
of the same pupils in European history 


the preceding year; (4) by a comparison 
of achievement in homogeneous history 
groups with that in heterogeneous English 
groups. , 

When school opened in the fall of 1927 a 
battery of tests was given to all the eleventh 
grade pupils. The tests used were: (1) 
Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, (2) 
Haggerty Reading Examination Sigma III, 
(3) Gregory-Owens European History Test, 
and (4) Pressey-Richards Test in American 
History. These were carefully administered, 
scored and the.scores of each test expressed 
in terms of the Terman I. Q. The com- 
posite score was then arrived at by adding 
three times the Terman I. Q., to the sum 
of the other three scores expressed in 
terms of the Terman I. Q. The class was 
then divided into two ability groups with 
the composite score as a criterion. The 
point of division was determined arbitrarily 
so as to include about 50 per cent of the 
pupils in each group. This was done the 
third week of school, and as the schedule 
of classes had been so constructed as to 
offer American history the first two periods 
in the day, and as no other eleventh grade 
subject was offered at either of those 
periods, there were no conflicts. The 
second year of the experiment was more 
carefully planned and the battery of tests 
was given the preceding May so the calcula- 
tions had all been made before school 
opened in the fall of 1928. The tests used 
this year for grouping were: (1) Terman 
Group Test of Mental Ability, (2) Gregory- 
Owens European History Test, (3) Hag- 
gerty Reading Examination Sigma III. 
The scores on these tests were weighed by 
the use of the chart given by Truman L. 
Kelley,’ and the class was divided into two 
groups as before. Table I gives the range 
and mean of both the I. Q.’s and composite 
scores of the groups for each year of the 
experiment. 


1. Kelley, T. L. ‘Interpretation of Educational Measure. 
cg World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1927. 
age 68. 
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TABLE I 


RANGE AND MEAN SCORE OF THE INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS AND CoMPOsITE SCORES USED For 
GRrouPING ELEVENTH GRADE PUPILS . 








First Year 


_ Second Year 





I. Q. 


Composite Score 


1. Q. 


Composite Score 





Range Range | 


Mean Range | Mean Range | Mean 





92-115 
86-102 


580-697 
520-547 














607 .8 
551.6 


95-129 
76-105 


108 .5 
89. 


381-520 
259-381 


438. 
332.1 











The course was enriched for the bright 
pupils each year of the experiment, that is 
the A groups were given more reading in 
the library while the B groups were con- 
fined largely to the textbook. The 
teacher tried to keep each group working 
to its maximum capacity. 


The achievement of the pupils in each 
group was measured by informal objective 
tests from time to time throughout the year, 
and the Gregory Test in American history 
at the close of each semester. The achieve- 
ment of the same pupils was measured in 
English by the Cross English Test each 
semester. Other objective and standard- 
ized achievement tests were used, but 
history and English were the only required 
subjects for the eleventh grade, so the 
number of pupils in other subjects was 
small, and does not warrant treatment here. 


Tables II, III, IV, and V tell briefly in 
statistical terms the results of the experi- 
ment as it was revealed by the four types 
of study used.’ 


DIFFERENCE IN MEAN BETWEEN 
Groups A AND B 


Table II gives the mean score made by 
each group on both forms of the Gregory 
Test in American History, the difference 
of the main between the groups at each 
testing period, the probable error of this 
difference, and the critical ratio which is 
found by dividing the difference of the 
mean by the probable error of the difference. 


1. A study was made of teachers’ marks, but due to the 
low reliability the results are not given in this study. 


TABLE II 


DIFFERENCE IN MEAN BETWEEN GROUPS 
A AND B IN History 








1927-28 1928-29 





Gregory Test | Gregory Test 


Form B 





Form A/Form B 


54.7 
33 .2 
21.5 
2 .37 
9 .06 


Form A 





51.8 
38 .2 
13.6 
2.49 
5 .46 


Dif. of Mean.... 
PE sort... 
Critical Ratio... 




















Form B of the test was given in January 
each year of the experiment and Form A 
was given in May. This type of study was 
made because of the contention by modern 
educators that pupils who achieve at 
different rates should be taught in different 
groups. 


So far as can be measured by the differ- 
ence of the mean, Table II seems to indi- 
cate that the two groups achieved at about 
the same rate for the two years of this 
experiment. The difference in the mean 
is about the same at the end of the year as 
it was at the end of the first semester. 
This would probably indicate that so far 
as could be measured this type of study 
could not claim any advantage for homo- 
geneous grouping. Since the course was 
slightly enriched for the bright pupils it 
would be more desirable that the difference 
in the mean should increase by the end of 
the year. This was the case the second 
year of the experiment but since the results 
were not consistent the writer does not feel 
that the type of study would indicate that 
homogeneous grouping is advantageous. 
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THE INDEX OF STUDIOUSNEsS? 


Table III gives the mean index of 
studiousness of each group for the years 
1927-28 and 1928-29. The index was 
calculated for each pupil in the entire 
class each year. 


TABLE III 


MEAN INDEX OF STUDIOUSNESS FOR Groups A 
AND B FOR FIRST AND SECOND SEMESTERS 
oF EacuH YEAR OF THE EXPERIMENT 








1927-28 1928-29 





Mean 


First | Second | First | Second 
Semester|Semester|Semester|Semester 


S17 51.3 49.1 49 .9 
48.5 49. 91.2 50.3 


Mean Mean Mean 








Group A.... 
Group B.... 




















The table indicates that the effort or 
studiousness of Group A is greater than 
Group B for the first year of the experi- 
ment, while the reverse is true the second 
year. It also shows that the studiousness 
for Group A the first year of the experi- 
ment decreased slightly, while that of 
Group B increased slightly by the end of 
the year. The second year Group A shows 
a slight increase in studiousness at the end 
of the year while Group B shows a slight 
decrease. 


Again the data from this type of study 
are not consistent, and while they seem to 
account in a measure for the results of 
Table II, they probably do not indicate 
that either group consistently profits more 
than the other from homogeneous grouping. 


ACHIEVEMENT IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
COMPARED TO THAT IN 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 


The third type of study compares the 
achievement of the eleventh grade pupils 
taught in homogeneous American history 
groups with that of the same pupils taught 
‘Gin heterogeneous European history groups 
the preceding year. The difference was 
found by use of the formulae given by 
Truman L. Kelley.’ 

“1, Symonds, Percival, 
tation,” 
21-535. 

2. Kelley T. L. “Interpretation of Educational Measure- 


nents,” World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1927. 
Pages 59-60, 


: ‘*Measurements in Secondary Edu- 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1928. Pages 


TABLE IV 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ACHIEVEMENT IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY AND THAT IN 
EvuROPEAN 








1927-28 1928-29 





American|European|American|European 
History | History | History | History 


24 24 36 36 
52.16 | 33.34] 56.1 
10.5 13 .6 13. 

48. 48 .* 48. 

70 91 
1.47 1.85 
0.11 0.04 

















d 
P. E. of Dif. 








equals number of pupils. 

equals Mean Score. 

equals co-efficient of correlation. 
equals difference. 

norm was determined arbitrarily 
equals Mi-N1 M2-N2 


vi 2 6 VE 





P. E. equals .6745 em 
N 


The data in Table IV, are derived from 
the Gregory American History Tests given 
in May each year of the experiment and 
the Gregory-Owens European History Test 
given the preceding year. The Gregory- 
Owens Test was given in September of 1927, 
and 21 points were allowed in the norm 
for the three months vacation period. 
The writer feels that this is more than the 
pupils had forgotten over the summer 
vacation, and if such is the case the dif- 
ference is all the more significant. The 
following year the European History Test 
was given in May. In each case the May 
norms are given by Dr. Gregory, author 
of the tests. 


The reader will note a very high correla- 
tion between the American history test 
scores and European history test scores. 
The difference each year seems to show 
that the pupils achieved measurably more 
in American history when they were taught 
in homogeneous groups than in European 
history when taught in heterogeneous 
groups. 

The writer is mindful that not all the 


conditions were controlled in this type of 
study. Different teachers taught the 
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TABLE V 


MEAN GAIN IN History COMPARED TO MEAN GAIN IN ENGLISH 
1927-28 








History 


English 


History English 





Mean 
Gain 


Mean 
Gain 


Sigma 
of Gain 


Mean Gain | Mean Gain Difference 


Sigma 
of Gain 





Sigma Sigma 





Group A 6.3 











8 12. 
3 12.4 


7 
Group B 8. 9 


1.132 
898 


.807 
.860 


10.6 
13 .8 








1928-29 





History 


English 


History English 





Mean ° 
Gain 


Sigma 


Mean 
i of Gain 


Gain 


Mean Gain | Mean Gain Difference 


Sigma 
of Gain 





Sigma Sigma 





11.8 7. 














9.1 
Group B 10.7 6.3 8.9 


7.82 1529 89 -40 
6.4 1.69 1.39 .30 

















American history and European history, 
and a year’s time had intervened. In the 
light of this, one could not say that the 
difference is due to homogeneous grouping 
alone. 


COMPARISON OF THE ACHIEVEMENT 
IN History WITH THAT IN 
ENGLISH 


This type of study compares the mean 
gain made by each homogeneous history 
group with the mean gain of the same 
pupils in heterogeneous English groups. 
The gain in history was found by sub- 
tracting the mean score in the Gregory Test 
Form B given in January from the mean 
of the Form A given in May. The Cross 
English test scores were treated in a 
similar manner in order to find the mean 
gain in English. In each case the sigma 
of the gains was calculated in the usual 
manner and the mean gain divided by the 
sigma of the gain in each subject was 
compared. 


The data shown in Table V, are not 
consistent. In the first year of the experi- 
ment the difference of the mean gain is 
negative, which indicates a slightly greater 
gain in English than in history. The 
second year of the experiment shows a 
slightly greater gain in history. The re- 
sults do not seem to be significant, and 
probably indicate that so far as can be 


measured the pupils gained about the 
same in heterogeneous English groups as 
they did in homogeneous history groups. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The four types of studies lead to the follow- 
ing conclusions: 


1. So far as could be measured by the 
difference of the means, the groups seemed 
to achieve at about equal rates. 


2. The index of studiousness did not 
consistently indicate that either group 
really profited by homogeneous grouping, 
or that one group profited more than the 
other. 


3. These particular pupils seemed to 
achieve more in American history than they 
had achieved in European history the pre- 
ceding year. The writer could not say 
whether this difference was due to homo- 
geneous grouping or some uncontrolled 
factor. 


4. So far as could be measured the 
pupils achieved about the same in English 
taught in heterogeneous classes, as in 
history taught in homogeneous groups. 


The experiment in Tippecanoe City 
carried on for two years does not seem to 
show any marked advantage or dis 
advantage for the homogeneous grouping 
of eleventh grade pupils in American 
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history in the small,high school. © The data 
from the experiment do not_seem to 
indicate that either group profits more than 
the other. 


The writer is mindful that the experi- 
ment was limited to a small number of 
pupils, and some of the conditions were not 
controlled. This may in a way account 
for some of the inconsistent results. He is 
also mindful that the results of other 
objective experiments and the opinion of 
educators do not often agree with this 
experiment or with one another regarding 
this much debated question.’ It is hoped 
that more scientific experiments carried on 
with a large number of pupils, and over a 
considerable time, may be made to deter- 
mine the advantages of this educational 
device. 





THE SEVEN MISTAKES OF MAN 


‘*There are seven mistakes of life that 
many of us make,” said a famous writer, 
and then he gave the following list: 

1. The delusion that individual advance- 
ment is made by crushing others. 

2. The tendency to worry about things 
that cannot be changed or corrected. 

3. Insisting that a thing is impossible 
because we ourselves cannot accomplish it. 

4. Refusing to set aside trivial prefer- 
ences, in order that important things may 
be accomplished. 

5. Neglecting development and refine- 
ment of the mind and not acquiring the 
habit of reading and study. 

6. Attempting to compel other persons to 
believe and live as we do. 

7. The failure to establish the habit of 
saving money. 

But no one need make the mistake of 
neglecting the development and refinement 
of his mind, declares the National Home 
Study Council of Washington, D. C. In 
addition to our public school system there 
are about five hundred schools which offer 
home study courses in almost every con- 
ceivable subject, and at the cost of a few 
cents Uncle Sam’s postmen will carry these 
courses to the most remote and inaccessible 
regions. 

1, Carpenter, D. B, ‘An Experiment in Fomogeneous 


frouping.° Master’s Thesis, University of Kentucky, Chapter 





FAVORITES 


with children everywhere—big and little, boys 
and girls alike—are these delightful play- 
ground devices. Favorites, too, with all who 
are concerned with playground problems, 
because they are safe and trouble-free; and 
because their cost is so small, as compared 
to the number of children they entertain. 





GIANT LOUDEN WHIR D 


provides thrills a-plenty for 50 or more children at 
one time, at a cost per child so low as to be almost 
negligible. 














LOUDEN SWING-BOB 


—a favorite, particularly, with the smaller children. 
They like its sweeping and rising and dipping mo- 
tion. Room for a dozen children or more. 


Write forlllustrated Catalog 


which shows more than 50 approved playground de- 
vices, and carries interesting information concerning 
planning and arrangement of practical playgrounds. 


Louden Playground Equipment 


Manafactured by J. E. Porter Corp. 
105 Broadway, Ottawa, Illinois 








The Strategic Position of the Kinder- 
garten in American E:ducation 


By Patty SmitTH HILL, 


Director of Department of Kindergarten-First Grade Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


and 
GRACE LANGDON, 


Instructor Kindergarten-First Grade Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


Does the kindergarten really hold a 
strategic position in American education? 
Does the kindergarten afford opportunities 
which no later grade can contribute in 
degree or kind? What evidence can be 





PATTY SMITH HILL 


produced to substantiate such a claim? 
With such a claim conceded, the question 
must inevitably follow. In how far are we 
‘living up to these peculiar opportunities? 


Are we making good our claim? If not, 
is the difficulty traceable to kindergarten 
teachers and leaders themselves or to the 
conditions imposed upon them by boards of 
education and school administrators? If 
there is difficulty due to our own inability 
to grasp and utilize the peculiar opportuni- 


ties presented, then the question follows: 
How can we deepen our vision and improve 
our techniques? 


If, on the other hand, there is difficulty 
due to the conditions imposed by boards 
of education and school administrators, 
then the question follows, how can these 
peculiar opportunities in all their impor- 
tance be so brought to theattentionof such 
administrators and taxpayers that the best 
possible conditions for meeting them will 
be provided? 


Such searching questions as these demand 
investigation and consideration before the 
unique contribution of the kindergarten 
to public education can be realized to the 
full. 


That contribution has been rich in the 
past, but that richness can be doubled and 
tripled and quadrupled when kindergarten 
teachers and leaders, specialists in all fields, 
parents, taxpayers and administrators all 
work together toward a common end. 


Let us therefore set ourselves the prob- 
lem of analyzing the bases of our claim to 
this strategic position. 


First, we receive the child into our care 
at an earlier and more formative period 
than any other grade of the school system. 


Secondly, we are the first to help the 
child to gain his earliest impressions of the 
world and life outside the home. 


Third, we have an opportunity for a 
close and intimate contact with the parents 
by virtue of the child’s dependence upon 
them which decreases with each succeeding 
year. 


Is it laying too great a claim to say that 
no other grade of the school systems is con- 
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fronted with these opportunities to the 
same degree as the kindergarten? 


If one examines each of these unique 
opportunities in detail, we see that such 
a claim is not extravagant. 


I. 


We receive the child into our care at an 
earlier and more formative period than any 
other grade of the school system. 


Are these early years of childhood really 
more formative than later years? Can the 
very young child learn some things and 
acquire certain habits better than at suc- 
ceeding periods. Experiments are demon- 
strating the fact that ‘‘old dogs can learn 
new tricks’’ and that certain learning pro- 
ceeds at a more rapid rate in later than 
earlier periods. One must examine claims 
for the pre-school years therefore with 
scientific caution. One must realize the 
extravagance of some of the claims that 
have terrified modern parents into believing 
that the child was made or lost before his 
sixth year. “Give me the child until he 
is seven and I care not who has him after- 
wards,” is a misleading statement of an 
important part-truth. The kindergartner 
herself does not believe such solemn 
nonsense as this. Watch any conscientious 
kindergartner as she manoeuvers to make 
sure that the children she has struggled 
to start right enter the best of the several 
first grades to which they may be promoted. 
With the best elementary education as a 
background would any one go so far as to 
say that it is of no moment which high 
school or college follows? On the contrary 
every intelligent teacher or parent knows 
that the best is important from start to 
finish, if all latent possibilities are to be 
realized. Nevertheless, in recent years 
psychoanalysts and psychiatrists have re- 
vived our ancient faith in the susceptibility 
of children in these early years to environ- 
mental influences good or bad. They have 
not only emphasized the susceptibility of 
the child to early impressions, but have 
taught and disseminated a belief: in the 
permanence of these impressions. The 
influence of these early experiences is even 
said to determine and condition the 
qualities of character, personality and dis- 
position of mature years. 


There is much difference of opinion 
regarding such beliefs. Most psychologists 


—_ 


tend to discount such extravagant claims 
from psychoanalysts. Nevertheless those 
psychologists who have had widest experi- 
ence or responsibility for research or daily 
care of young children tend to give a more 
hospitable hearing to this theory. Dr. 
Arnold Gesell, whose wide experience with 
infants and young children would tend to 
justify any conclusion drawn, carefully 
qualifies his belief in the relation of the pre- 
school years to later development as 
follows: ‘‘But there is one stage which has 
an autocratic position in the series, and 
therefore dominates all the rest—the autoc- 
racy of priority. The pre-school period 
is biologically the most important period 
in the development of the individual for 
the simple but sufficient reason that it 
comes first. Coming first in a dynamic 
sequence, it inevitably influences all sub- 
sequent development. These years deter- 
mine character, much as the foundation and 
frame determine a structure. The very 
laws of growth make these the most forma- 
tive of all years.’”’ Such a sane statement 
as this is difficult to refute. 


Dr. John Watson, one of the most scien- 
tific investigators of early childhood, warns 
us that parents and the first teachers of 
childhood share ‘‘the responsibility of 
making or marring the emotional life of the 
average child.’’ He follows this statement 
with an appeal to secure exceptional 
teachers and to make the position of the 
teachers of early years the ‘‘most desirable 
and best paid ones in our schools.’”” What 
will our high school colleagues say to this? 


While we must draw a keen distinction 
between environmental influence in alter- 
ing the social or moral conduct and behavior 
of children, and changes in intelligence as 
such, much light will be thrown upon this 
problem by a recently issued Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of 
Education. The fundamental problem 
under investigation in this 27th Yearbook 
is the relation of nature to nurture— 
especially with regard to the relative 
importance of heredity and environment 
upon intelligence as such. The relative 
importance of environmental influence in 
earlier or later childhood is hardly touched 
upon. This problem asserts itself from 


time to time in the experiments; but it is 
not greatly emphasized. 

It would seem that all observers of the 
behavior of early childhood could hardly 
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doubt the influence of environment upon 
the moral and social behavior of child- 
hood. The possibility of modifying native 
intelligence has seemed more improbable 
until these experiments were conducted. 
However, even though difference of 
opinion among the contributors to the 
Yearbook is evident, a few quotations 
from some of the conclusions drawn are 
pertinent to our discussion. In a study of 
the effect of good homes in altering the 
intelligence of foster children, this state- 
ment is made in the chapter written by Dr. 
Frank N. Freeman and his co-workers in 
the University of Chicago. ‘From the data 
for this group it is apparent that adopted 
children are considerably lower in intelli- 
gence than own children in the same homes. 
It is probable that the difference is due 
partly to heredity and partly to early 
environment. The intelligence of the 
foster children would quite probably have 
been greater had they been adopted earlier 
in life. Comparisons made later show that 
the earlier children are adopted, the higher 
is their intelligence.’”’ Again, “If environ- 
ment tends to improve mental capacity, it 


might be expected to have the greater 
influence during the earlier and more 


plastic period of the child’s life. It would 
then be expected that, other things being 
equal, the earlier in life the child is brought 
under this improved environment, the 
higher would be his present intelligence.” 
Furthermore, the children who were tested 
and adopted at an early age gained more 
than those adopted at a later age. 

In a later chapter, Miss Gertrude 
Hildreth of the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College presents data drawn from a study 
of the influence of superior school envi- 
ronment on the intelligence of Nursery 
School and Kindergarten children —In 
a comparison of forty-eight pupils enter- 
ing first grade with at least four 
months of nursery school or kindergarten 
experience, and forty-one pupils entering 
without such experience, an advantage of 
nearly six points of I. Q., in favor of the 
group with previous school is reported. * * * 
The advantage in performance gained by 
preliminary schooling tends to disappear as 
soon as the two groups compared have both 
had a year and a half of subsequent school- 
ing. In other words, it is a fair presump- 
tion that the increase (if established) pro- 
duced by nursery school and kindergarten 
training upon the I. Q., is only temporary 


and, one might say, artificial. One might 
ask regarding such a conclusion what might 
be the effect eighteen months later if the 
same environment which produced this 
increase in the nursery school and kinder- 
garten were comtinued in the first and 
second grades. 


Despite differences of opinion among the 
authors of the Yearbook and the deduc- 
tions drawn from such experiments, we may 
be justified in the following conclusions: 


1. That these early years demand the 
most scientific and intelligent care possible 
to provide. 


2. That in so doing, economy of time, 
effort, and money might be promoted by 
such preventive and curative work in early 
life. 


3. That those who are to have the 
responsibility of these formative years 
should have scientific training in prepara- 
tion for the “‘job,’’ and should be remuner- 
ated with a salary which would justify 
such preparation. This in turn would 
draw into the field the best mentalities and 
personalities as teachers and leaders of 
young children. 


II. 


We are the first to help the child gain his 
earliest impressions of the world and life 
outside the home. 


At first glance this may seem to be a 
trivial matter of slight importance, but 
close observation of the possible far- 
reaching results of a child’s first days in the 
kindergarten convince one to the contrary. 
He has left the small unit of the family with 
the personal relations of the home for the 
first time. What are his first impressions 
of this hurly-burly old world of ours? Is 
it a cold and relentless world or is it a 
friendly world that welcomes him into a 
larger circle of human relationships? 


He has come into a world peopled with 
others of his own age, with interests and 
needs similar to his own. He is no more 
the center of a circle of admiring adults. 
Life requires no more stupendous adjust- 
ment in later years. Some children meet 
it with ease. Others who have lived too 
closely and too intensely in a small family 
circle suffer danger of an emotional shock. 
Unique indeed is the opportunity offered 
for setting up those attitudes which may 
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conceivably carry on to later years, coloring 
one’s human relationships. 


The child comes, too, into a world filled 
with a variety of objects which his develop- 
ing abilities make of keenest interest to 
him. He investigates, experiments, ques- 
tions. His appetite for pure knowledge 
and information is astounding. Dr. Dewey 
says: ‘The whole world of visual nature 
is all too small an answer to the problem 
of the meaning of the child’s instinct for 
light and form. The entire science of 
physics is none too much to interpret 
adequately to us what is involved in some 
simple demand of the child for explanation 
of some causal change that has attracted 
his attention. The art of Rafael or of 
Corot is none too much to enable us to 
value the impulses stirring in the child 
when he draws and daubs.”” Who can 
estimate the importance of the opportunity 
to lead these small beginnings to a higher 
level! 


III. 


We have an opportunity for a close and 
intimate contact with the parents. 


The third strategic opportunity offered 
the kindergartner is parental acquaintance 
and co-operation. The very helplessness, 
inexperience and immaturity of the child 
as it enters the kindergarten requires the 
guidance and protection of some member 
of the family in conducting him to and 
from the school. This is a big asset for 
both the parent and the teacher. It affords 
the opportunity for knowing each other. 
No other grade teacher has such an oppor- 
tunity. In a large majority of cases the 
mother herself, either occasionally, fre- 
quently or regularly brings her child to the 
school door and calls for him again at noon. 
Each meeting of parent and teacher is a 
golden opportunity for friendly inter- 
course in their common task—a chance for 
exchange of experience of value to each. 
Just a bowing, smiling acquaintance means 
something, and when we add to this an 
invitation for the mother to visit the 
school, or an invitation for the teacher to 
visit the home, more follows. Conferences 
and records or reports exchanged may 
follow and the two guides in the two institu- 
tions in which the child lives and learns, 
better understand each other and the child 
in their care. The ideals and standards 
of one gets over to the other, and much 
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misunderstanding may be prevented. An 


opportunity to come to some mutual con- 
victions regarding discipline and control 
in the home and school may result, reducing 
the inevitable strain thrust upon the child 
living under two opposing regimes of 
government. Any one who has observed 
the two different personalities developing 
where such a conflict exists realizes the full 
importance of an opportunity for daily 
contact and understanding. 

Frequently the kindergarten father and 
mother are renewing contacts with a 
school system which has changed since 
their own school attendance. Their interest 
in it and their concern about it is all the 
keener because of the dependence and 
relative helplessness of the child which 
they are bringing to it. 

The kindergarten is faced therefore with 
the peculiar opportunity of so guiding that 
interest and concern that it may result in a 
permanent and far-reaching co-operation. 

Three opportunities then are peculiarly 
ours—ours as no others’—ours the privilege 
of guiding humanity in the beginnings of 
life; ours the chance to give the first vision 
of life in the world outside the home; ours 
the opportunity to work with those whose 
interest centers in this little child—these 
are our golden opportunities—this is the 
strategic place of the kindergarten. 





IF, FOR YOU 


If you can be a friend to someone 

And help him with his cares each day; 

If you can help him with his sorrows 

And give him a lift along the way; 

If you can make his pleasures sweeter 
Then, this is what I’d like to say, 
“‘Fellow-Teacher, you know the best of liv- 


ing 
And of making life ever new 
Not for only your friend who needs it 


i had 


But one who needs, always—you ; 
—Peggy Cournoyer, Superior 





The Next Step in Teacher Training 
in Kentucky 


By HoMER E. Cooper, 
Dean Eastern Teachers College 


The supplying of teachers to the State 


is two-fold—the selection of prospective 
teachers, and the training or the equipping 
of those selected. The second function 
may be performed continuously and in an 
institution such as the teachers college or 
it may apply to the intermittent train- 
ing of teachers in service. 
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Before entering seriously into a discussion 
of the foregoing divisions of the subject, it 
should be observed that we have an intan- 
gible task to perform in supplying teachers 
to the State because of the fact that no one 
knows what elements are the determining 
factors in the success of teachers. Knight 
found that the ability to pass an examina- 
tion seemed to be the dominant factor. 
Whitney, by another process, found that, 
in the first year of service at least, after 
completion of the standard normal school 
preparation for teaching, success in student 
teaching seemed to be the dominant 


factor, and so it goes. It seems to be safe 
to say that there is no one factor that stands 
above all othersinimportance. There may 
even be no one factor that stands very far 
above any other one in importance. When 
we get the real facts we shall probably find 
that the difference between a very good 
teacher and a mediocre one is just a little 
more of a considerable number of desirable 
factors. Such has been rather clearly 
shown to be the case with respect to supe- 
riority in ability among individuals. The 
evidences shown by a number of investi- 
gators of individuals seem to have estab- 
lished this fact rather fully. - That is to say, 
the superior child is usually a little larger, 
a little healthier, a little more alert, con- 
siderably more rapid in learning, a little 
more dependable, a little more studious, 
and a little more persistent than the 
mediocre child. 

Now, if the criteria of superior ability 
apply to teaching we should select our 
prospective students using a number of 
criteria and looking for a high degree of 
desirable traits by means of whatever tools 
are avilable and economical. The selec- 
tion might well be made in part before 
entrance. Politics, however, may not 
facilitate exclusion of students from the 
teacher training institutions prior to a 
trial. With respect to a small percentage 
of students good judgment and economy 
would easily justify their exclusion at the 
time that they offer to register. There is 
probably not a registration conducted in 
any one of the teacher training institutions 
within any year at which some students 
do not offer to register who clearly cannot 
succeed. It costs considerable money to 
keep such people in the institutions for a 
time and exclude them later because of 
their failures. There are some border-line 
cases that ought tohaveatryout. Regard- 
less of the process by which we may select 
our students there will doubtless always 
be a few border-line cases that ought not to 
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be excluded without a tryout. Of course, 
it is well known that after proceeding into 
the curriculum for a distance a few are 
discovered who cannot succeed. For the 
purpose of selection, therefore, a fairly long 
curriculum is desirable, if for no other 
reason than selection. 


It would seem to be unnecessary to say 
at this time that when a student is once 
permitted to enter a training institution, 
the training should be as well adapted to 
the needs of that student and to the needs 
of the school in which he is to teach as it can 
be. As was said earlier, there seems to be 
no one outstanding kind of trait or achieve- 
ment or innate quality that determines the 
teacher’s success. It might easily be 
gathered, however, from what has already 
been said that a kind of training that 
appeals to an individual in which desirable 
qualities are found in a high degree is, 
other things being equal, the best training. 


This part of the discussion may now be 
left with this summary: The prospective 
teacher should be carefully and rigorously 
selected. The curriculum should be rather 
long even for the teacher of the elementary 
school; it may be four years for the purpose 
of elimination if for no other reason. There 
should probably be more student teaching 
than is the practice at the present time. 
The training ought to lead to broad scholar- 
ship and and to the exercise of the student’s 
best ability. 

Some accessory matters pertaining to the 
preparation of teachers ought to have 
attention in Kentucky: Namely, certifica- 
tion and salary adjustments. 


At the present time the statute gives to 
certain classes of certificate entirely too 
wide validity. For example, we have some 
certificates that are valid for teaching in 
high schools, for principalships, and for the 
elementary school, and, as practice works 
out with respect to assignments of teachers 
holding these certificates, the holder of a 
given certificate may teach primary or upper 
elementary grades, junior high school sub- 
jects, or any subject in the high school. 
Investigations have revealed that it is not 
only legally possible but it is not infrequent 
in practice that a teacher is assigned to 
teach a subject in the high school in which 
she has no college credit. Certification 
should be so adjusted as to limit the legal 
validity of certification within reasonable 
bounds; for example, a certificate valid in 


the lower half of the graded elementary 
school should not be valid in the upper 
half and vice versa. There might well be 
certificates valid for the lower half of the 
one-room school to be used in schools in 
which there are not any children above 
about the fourth or fifth grade. There 
might well be others valid throughout the 
one-room school. The validity of a certifi- 
cate in the high school should be limited to 
the subjects in which the teacher is pre- 
pared. Some similar limits should be 
placed on their validity in the junior high 
schools. These restrictions should be 
either statutory or rules of the State Board 
of Education authorized by statute rather 
than restrictions placed by accrediting 
agencies; yet, as the practice is at the present 
time, the accrediting agencies exercise 
restrictive measures beyond those of the 
statute. 


So much for the validity of certificates. 


Certificates on credentials should be 
issued on curricula rather than on credits. 
The principle running through the Ken- 
tucky system of certificates at the present 
time is a little credit, a little certificate; 
a little more credit, a little more certificate; 
still some more credit and some more 
certificate. In other words, we assume 
that the whole in teacher preparation is the 
sum of all the parts just as we do in geome- 
try. It would be as nearly valid to assume 
that an educational policy or a govern- 
mental policy is the aggregate of a large 
number of temporary expedients. We not 
only assume that the process is a little 
credit, a little certificate and so on, but we 
practice a little credit, a little certificate, a 
little salary; a little more credit, a little 
more certificate, a little more salary; still a 
little more credit, a little more certificate, 
and a little more salary. We are by our 
practice holding up the ideal of little things. 
We are putting the emphasis on a /ittle. We 
encourage students, therefore, to make 
their studentship short and snatchy as 
contrasted with continuous study. This 
practice leads to the taking of courses that 
are unrelated to each other, in contrast with 
a sequence that required prerequisites. 
It fosters the acquisition of facts rather 
than a recognition of causal relations. It 
fosters a student life which is characterized 
by a dash in, a snatch forsome credit, and a 
dash out; the whole performance is re- 
peated by the individual on alternate 
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Teachers Advance Themselves 


Through Health Education 
Home Study Course 


Increase your chance of promo- 
tion and prepare for work in allied 
fields. Make your salary permanent 
and secure in this new field. One 
teacher writes, “I have been selected 
to prepare a course of study in 
Health Education for our city 
system.” 


Training also provides for vaca- 
tion or permanent employment in 
municipal and industrial activities 
in Health Education camps, nutri- 
tion work, private institutions and 
wealthy homes. 


“Health and Physical Care of 
Children” Free. 


HEALTH EDUCATION INSTITUTE 


Kent - - Ohio 














years. It is the same sort of performance 
as snatching up some wraps and things, 
appropriate or inappropriate, starting to 
the theater and adjusting the wraps, gloves, 
etc., and powdering the nose while on the 
way; or, using a loftier figure, we fuel in 
flight. 


Our practice puts a pressure for credit on 
the colleges which it is by no means clear 
they have been able to resist successfully. 


A further objection to this system is that 
by its inherent quality it denatures some 
of the best work in the colleges that is 
suited to the preparation of teachers. 
There are certain fields, or at least certain 
courses in those fields, which at their best 
are high-grade play and at their worst are 
hard work, drudgery even. In music, in 
literature, in art and perhaps in some other 
subjects, the student, if he is to derive the 
highest benefit from some courses, must pur- 
sue them in the spirit of high-grade play. 
Now, as long as salaries and certificates are 
builton sixteen hours or any other given 


number of hours of credit, other things being 
equal, the candidate for the certificate and 
the salary will takethe credit in the courses 
in which he can get the most enjoyment or 
which will leave him the most time for 
enjoyment in other ways. In other words, 
he will take his credit in the courses that 
are of the high-grade play type. It is soon 
observed that students are getting a large 
amount of credit in such courses and the 
teacher of such courses rather than have 
them stigmatized as snaps proceeds to 
make the work hard, in other words to 
denature them, devitalize them and make 
them of low quality. There is no visible 
way to restore such courses to their proper 
position in the training institutions except 
to certificate at the end of a curriculum 
rather than on a given amount of credit. 
The kind of courses under discussion can 
under the former of the two plans be given 
an appropriate place in the curriculum. 
The student can take them in the appro- 
priate way and in appropriate amount and 
come out a much better teacher because of 
having them soimproved. This discussion 
leads directly to the thought that, in so far 
as credit, as distinct from length of service 
and other factors, determines salary, ad- 
justments should be based on certificates, 
the certificates being based on curricula. 
The increments in salaries should, there- 
fore, be in rather large jumps rather far 
between as contrasted with our present 
increments of small amount at short 
intervals. Our present practice encourages 
the taking of a mass of related or unrelated 
or incoherent courses as distinct from 
sequential courses within a curriculum. 
If college instruction is to be of the highest 
value it must give the student knowledge 
and sholarship that puts him in command 
of basic principles and at the same time 
enables him to use those principles in the 
interpretation of the phenomena that 
confront him in life. The scholarship 
implied in this statement cannot be secured 
in adequate fashion by the snatchy and 
spasmodic present-day practices in teacher 
training. 

The corrective agent of all the faults 
pointed out is, at certain points, clear, 
where it has not been stated we may assume 
that the reverse of the present practices 
will approach the results desired. 
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THE PROBLEM OF LEISURE! 


By Otro H. KAHN 


Ours is a restless, purposeful, dynamic 
age. It is ceaselessly exploring, challeng- 
ing, discovering, conquering, developing. 


At no period in history have changes been 
so rapid, so decisive and so far-reaching, of 
such vital effect upon the ways of living, 
the manners and concepts of the people, as 
they have in the last fifty years, and more 
particularly, in this country, in the last 
twenty-five years. 


One of the most characteristic changes 
and one of the most far-reaching in its 
effects upon the race is the increased 
amount of leisure which, of late years, has 
come into the life of a large portion of our 
population, especially that of the working 
men. The significance of that develop- 
ment is accentuated by the abolishment of 
the saloon. 


I need not point out to a body of educa- 
tors the very great importance of the use 
which we make of our leisure hours. 
Dean Inge, the famous “gloomy dean’’ of 
England, did not exaggerate when he said 
recently: ‘The right use of leisure is no 
doubt a harder problem than the right use of 
our working hours. The soul is dyed the 


‘From an address at George Peabody College for Teachers, 
at Nashville, Tenn., on November 2, 1928. 


color of its leisure thoughts. As a man 


thinketh in his heart so is he.”’ 


Apart from those lessons which we learn 
from our daily experience in the routine 
affairs of our existence and in our regular 
occupations, it is not too much to say that 
our individual development, the very 
contents of our lives, are largely influenced, 
if not determined, by the uses to which we 
devote that part of our time which is not 
absorbed by the demands of what govern- 
ment statistics term “‘gainful occupations.” 


As a matter of fact, I doubt whether 
there are any occupations more ‘“‘gainful’’ 
in the truest sense of the word than some 
of those having no relation to mere mone- 
tary returns. To quote Dean Inge once 
more: ‘‘Every impersonal interest has a 
universal quality about it. It makes life 
as a whole worth more to us, and opens 
avenues which enlarge our minds.” 


Being given reasonably good health— 
and the use of our leisure hours has much 
to do, of course, with the making or 
marring of our health—I doubt whether 
the world has ever known a time when 
such bountiful opportunities were available 
as there are now for making the life of the 
average man in the leading countries full 
and rich and interesting and stimulating, 
more especially in our own country. 


I have been quoted in the press, recently, 
as saying that my “recipe for keeping 
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young is overwork.” That is not quite 
what I meant to express in the casual inter- 
view from which that sentence was culled. 
What I intended to advise is: intensity of 
work, multiplicity of interests, diversity of 
occupations. It is astonishing how much 
we can crowd into the waking hours of our 
day, without fatigue and overstrain, if we 
but vary our activities. 


The one thing to avoid is to make 
machines of ourselves, to permit ourselves 
to sink into a state of sluggish, incurious, 
unimpressionable routine. The one thing 
that causes deadening fatigue is to use 
continuously one set of the “‘muscles’’ of 
our brain, and to use not at all, or altogether 
too little, the ‘‘muscles” of our soul. The 
thing to strive for is to keep keen our zest, 
broad our interests, warm our sympathies, 
responsive our sentiments for life and 
humankind. 

Of course, there must be one chief occupa- 
tion which commands our primary activity 
and principal energy. To scatter one-self 
over too many things, without concentrat- 
ing preeminently on one or two, is to be a 
dilettante in everything one does, and 
proficient and effective in nothing. But, 
nevertheless, the old Latin saying uttered 
two thousand years ago, ‘“‘ Nihil humani a me 
alienum puto’’ (Nothing human is foreign 
to me)—which means: don’t narrow your 
field of thought, feeling and action, meet all 
sorts and conditions of people, touch life in 
many aspects—is still a maxim of both 
truth and practical wisdom. 


It is open to everyone, however humble 
his circumstances, to enrich his life by 
partaking of its inner contents, by grasp- 
ing, even though it be merely vicariously, 
its thrill, romance and adventure. 


To be sophisticated, is not to be superior. 
To be blase or cynical, is not to be a 
philosopher. To be level-headed, even 
hard-boiled, does not mean being ‘‘hard- 
boiled.”” To be a “‘snob”’ vis-a-vis of life, 
indicates—like being a social snob—lack 
of right feeling, of robustness, self-assur- 
ance, poise. To put all the eggs of your 
aims, interests and occupations, in one 
basket, is not to be a good manager. To 
see life merely photographically, is not to 
see it right, or see it whole, because life 
does contain certain essential “‘imponder- 
ables’”’ which no lens, other than that of our 
san sight and understanding, can repro- 

uce. 


SCHOOLS TO GET HISTORIC SOU. 
VENIRS OF LUMBER FROM 
WHITE HOUSE 


Five thousand blocks of wood cut from 
trusses removed from the roof of the White 
House two years ago, when the Executive 
Mansion was remodeled, are to be dis- 
tributed as souvenirs among schools 
throughout the country by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association. These 
trusses had held the White House roof 
more than one hundred and twelve years 
over twenty-six presidents of the United 
States. They were placed in the mansion 
when it was reconstructed after the Battle 
of Bladensburg—in 1814—and the sack- 
ing of the Capital. Though still in sound 
condition, they were removed when the 
recent remodeling plans called for a new 
arrangement of the roof supports. 


To avoid duplication the Lumber Associa- 
tion will distribute these souvenir blocks 
only to the principals of individual schools 
who request them. It is pointed out that 
they are intended to serve as patriotic 
inspirational material for the school chil- 
dren of the country and the Association 
desires to get them directly into the hands 
of those responsible for exhibits of such 
material in each school. 


Unfortunately there is not enough of this 
historic lumber available to make it possible 
to provide a block for every school in the 
country. As it is, the blocks have been 
cut down to a size 214x214 by 4 inches, 
the smallest presentable size in which it 
was felt they could be cut. So it will bea 
case of filling the first requests received. 
Planned distribution to several hundred 
schools that had already requested exhibit 
samples prior to the decision to distribute 
the blocks to schools generally, has already 
cut the number available for other institu- 
tions to about forty-eight hundred blocks, 
but a special effort will be made to dis- 
tribute these with as much fairness as 
possible. 


The blocks are of pine, all in sound condi- 
tion. They will bear printed labels telling 
of their source, and with each block there 
will be sent a printed leaflet telling the 
history of this now famous lumber. They 
will thus be available for effective memory 
aids in both natural and civil history work. 
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THE MIMEOGRAPH 
A Necessity for Every School 
Send for Catalogue 
CLARENCE R. SMITH & CO. 


125 South Fourth Street Louisville, Ky. 
MIMEOGRAPH SUPPLIES 














No charge will be made for these souve- 
nirs and the Association intends to pay the 
postage they require. Principals of schools 
desiring to obtain a block should address 
their request to the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. They should 
write, or preferably print, their name, 
the name of their school and its address 
carefully. Distribution will be made 
promptly. 





EDUCATIONAL CONTACTS WITH 
AMERICAN RED CROSS SHOW 
SIGNIFICANT TREND 


Addressing an audience at Harvard last 
summer, an Official of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross observed that multi- 
tudinous forces were striving continuously 
to penetrate the surrounding walls of the 
country’s educational system, to impress 
it in some way, influence its trends, or 
utilize it otherwise. 


The fact that these wellsprings of educa- 
tion are so guarded makes it especially 
significant that the American Red Cross is 
accepted at increasingly numerous points 
of contact between its services and those 
of educational bodies and _ institutions 
throughout the nation. 


This Association of the Red Cross with 
the nation’s educational programs begins 
with earliest school years, and flourishes 
in the highest institutions. It ranges 
through a variety of Red Cross services of 
intense practicality. 


Today, in physical education depart- 
ments of leading universities, the American 
Red Cross course in swimming and life 
saving, and First Aid, is standard. Some 


of these courses originally were conducted 
by Red Cross representatives, and are now 
continued under experts trained and 
qualified according to Red Cross require- 
ments. Some of the best instructors in 
these subjects who have served on the Red 
Cross staff formerly were college athletes, 
members of swimming teams, crews, etc. 


Women’s colleges not only have adopted 
the Red Cross courses in home hygiene 
and care of the sick; and nutrition, but 
many give credits for completion, including 
extension credits to teachers who take 
these courses. 


Summer courses in the fundamentals of 
Junior Red Cross administration were given 
the past summer at one hundred and ninety- 
seven State universities and normal schools. 
The Junior Red Cross ‘‘credit course’ was 
given this year at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York; George 
Peabody Institute, Nashville, Tenn.; Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and University of 
California. 


Another Red Cross summer course in the 
atmosphere of a center of higher learning 
was afforded at the University of North 
Carolina, where Red Cross representatives 
gave First Aid instruction, first to a police 
officer’s group, which so impressed the 
heads of the institution as to lead them to 
request special lectures to a class of athletic 
coaches, composed of students from nine 
states. 


These university contacts of the Red 
Cross are fitting capstones to foundations 
laid in the primary grades, and extending 
through high school and preparatory years, 
modifications of the aforementioned Red 
Cross courses being used, with credits 
granted by a number of schools for com- 
pletion. 


The combination of infusion of ideals of 
service with practical instruction enabling 
the individual student to render such 
service in a material as well as spiritual 
sense, makes the appeal of the Red Cross. 
It leads, as the student matures, to a deeper 
interest frequently exemplified in com- 
munity service in later life. Here too, the 
Red Cross stands ready, its local chapters 
the medium for such service. 

Strength of Red Cross activities is 
measured by general Red Cross member- 
ship, enrolled annually from November 
11th to 28th. 





Better Instruction Through an Improved 


High School Curriculum 


By W. M. WILEY, 
Western Teachers College, Bowling Green, Kentucky 


We all agree that we should have a good 
curriculum and that it should be well 
taught. Our first and foremost task in 
education, then, becomes one of determin- 
ing what subjects will train the child to do 
better the worth-while things he will do 
anyway (apologies to Dr. Briggs of Colum- 
bia). 

SEVEN CARDINAL PRINCIPLES OF SECON- 
DARY EpucaTION. We are all familiar 
with the time-worn and indefinite seven 
cardinal principles of secondary education: 
health, command of the fundamental proc- 
esses, worthy home membership, vocation, 
citizenship, worthy use of leisure and 
ethical character. However, no one has as 
yet been able to formulate courses of study 
that would satisfy even a small per cent 
of outstanding educators in respect to 
accomplishment of these aims. They are 
too general. 


WuHatT SHOULD BE THE BAsIs FOR CurR- 
RICULUM IIMPROVEMENT? Every curricu- 
lum in every high school in 1929 should be 
based upon the certain fact that the knowl- 
edge contained therein will not begin to 
function immediately. Every curriculum- 
maker becomes a_ prognosticator—a 
prophet, if you please, of the future of these 
selfsame high school boys and girls. Who 
is all-wise enough to predict with any cer- 
tainty the future of the average American 
high school boy or girl? 

WEAKNESS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL CuR- 
RICULUM. One outstanding weakness in 
many high school curricula is the fact 
that they are formulated for the present, 
viewing the student in terms of the 
adult. The curricula for 1929 are written 
by a group of staid and sedate pedagogues, 
in many instances being built in such a way 
as to suit a particular faculty, rather than 
being adapted to the student body. ‘Is it 
any wonder that vast numbers of high 
school boys and girls find secondary educa- 


tion uninteresting and unprofitable? Too 
often in secondary education we have fol- 
lowed a laissez faire policy. We have taken 
what was handed down to us or we have 
merely copied or stolen from another with 
very little thought or originality. How 
many of you have made your curriculum 
with scissors and paste pot—clipping and 
pasting—clipping and pasting? If you have 
not you may congratulate yourself, for a 
majority of secondary school men and 
many, in fact too many, college people 
follow this practice. 


As a high school student were you ever 
asked to state what you thought should be 
taught in the high school curriculum? 
Before we can have a better high school 
curriculum we must have written into it 
something more than mere opinions of high 
school teachers, principals, superintendents 
and college professors. What do you sup- 
pose the average business man or woman 
would suggest including or excluding? 
Would they include or exclude the binomial 
theorem, Caesar’s bridge, memorizing the 
names of the bones in the body, the dates 
and names of the generals of all the wars 
from Alexander the Great to John J. 
Pershing? 

Ways AND MEANS OF DETERMINING 
ConTENT. There are three chief means of 
determining the content of an improved 
high school curriculum. 

First—Pratice, i. e., what is actually 
being done in our best high schools. 

Second—Expert opinion, i. e., what our 
educational leaders think should be taught. 
In this connection Bobbitt,’ Briggs,’ 
Charters,* Counts,* Cox,® Harap,® Mc- 
Murray,’ and others have made sub- 
stantial contributions in this field in the 
form of books and articles. Then again, 
there are many contributions from such 
sources as the National Education Associa- 
tion and the United States Bureau of 


. Boboditt, Franklin, “How to Make a Curriculum,” D. C. Heath, 1924. 


- Briggs, T. H., “Curriculum Problems,” Macmillan, 1926. 
. Charters, W. W., 
Counts, G. S., “‘Senior High School Curriculum,” 
Cox, P, L., 


“Curriculum Construction,” Macmillan, 1923. 
University of Chicago, 1926. 
“Curriculum Adjustment in Secondary Schools,” Lippincott, 1925. 


é Harap, Henry, “The Technique of Curriculum Making,” Macmillan, 1928. 
- McMurray, C A., “How to Organize the Curriculum,”” Macmillan, 1924. 
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Education. It seems that of expert opinion 
there is no end. 


Third—The opinions or judgments of 
students themselves, i. e., what students 
themselves think they are going to do. 
By means of a study now in progress in 
| Western Kentucky State Teachers College, 
opinions have been gathered from approxi- 
mately 1,500 high school students to deter- 
mine average trends in respect to students’ 
judgments. Dr. Joseph Roemer, in his 
study,’ used another means to determine 
content, namely, opinions of high school 
graduates and also opinions of ‘‘quitters’’ 
(those who dropped out). Several inter- 
esting conclusions were derived. 


According to a recent article? in one of 
our leading educational periodicals there 
are four typical techniques for working out 
an improved high school curriculum. 


First—The conference method in which 
a group of experts pool their judgments in 
respect to curriculum values. 


Second—Experimental, which is a means 
whereby various schemes are tried out and 
results observed. 


Third—Job analysis, by means of which 
the fundamental activities of life are 
analyzed and classified. 


Fourth—Philosophical studies, consisting 
of drawing from profound thinkers and 
setting up the goals in terms of social 
efficiency. The author seems to draw the 
conclusion that philosophical study becomes 
the most reliable technique when properly 
conducted. 


The improved high school curriculum 
must at least measure up to the following 
criteria: 


1. INTERESTING—Gripping, fascinating. 


2. FLEXxIBLE—Caring for 
differences. 


3. PracticAL—Usable, functional. 


4. CuLTURAL—Stressing the finer side 
of life, moral. 


5. Up To DATE—Moving, current hap- 
penings, not obsolete, progressive. 


individual 


To achieve the above five requisites of an 
improved high school curriculum, there 
are certain fundamentals in our programs 


of studies which should be mentioned. 
The following eight fundamentals if proper- 
ly taught will fulfill the five requisites. 


1. A study of the vernacular. 
Mathematical studies. 
Social studies. 

Health. 

Fine arts. 

Practical arts. 

Natural sciences. 

Extra curricular activities. 


This can never be instituted without a 
conscientious, well trained corps of secon- 
dary school teachers. This we do not yet 
have. In Kentucky today we have over 25 
per cent of the 2,000 high school teachers, 
below college graduate standing. 


TEACHERS SHOULD BE ASSIGNED TO 
SUBJECTS THEY ARE QUALIFIED TO TEACH. 
In addition to the necessary educational 
qualifications, the teachers must be assigned 
to the subjects they are qualified to teach. 
There are many, too many, teachers teach- 
ing in our high schools whose only reason 
for teaching certain subjects was that they 
happened to have this particular period 
open. 


CERTIFICATION BY SUBJECTS. We must 
come to the realization in Kentucky as 
many other states already have come to the 
realization, that high school teachers should 
be certified by subjects in which they 
majored or minored. Their college tran- 
scripts should show not less than twelve 
semester hours for each subject they are 
certificated in. 


CO-OPERATION AND VIGILANCE OF AD- 
MINISTRATORS. Only through a realization 
of the importance of this safeguard by those 
clothed with administrative responsibility 
will this come about. The superinten- 
dents, supervisors and principals hold the 
matter in their hands almost entirely. 


It will take the everlasting vigilance of 
the 500 and more high school principals, 
supervisors, superintendents in fact it will 
take the vigilance of all administrative 
forces of Kentucky to bring our secondary 
school practices to the level that we should 
soon reach. 


1. Roemer, Joseph, “Function of Secondary Education,” Peabody College, 1920. 
2. Lowman H. L., “The Work of the Curriculum Constructors,” Education, April 1929. 





School News 


SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIAL 
FOR OUR SCHOOLS 


Knowing the value of certain publications 
of Kentucky geological survey and feeling 
the need of greater knowledge of our State 
and thinking it might be of interest and 
both practical and profitable for supple- 
mental material in our school work, as well 
as giving useful information, it occurred to 
me to give to school people the names of 
some worth-while publications of the Ken- 
tucky geological survey at Frankfort, 
together with the nominal cost of same. 


It can be used profitably in Kentucky 
history and geography, as well as any 
material I know, and it gives information 
not found in our regular texts about Ken- 
tucky’s resources and natural scenic 
superiority. 


“Know your State” is a slogan worth 
while, and this material of maps, surveys 
and topographic supplies is most interest- 
ing and can be secured easily, as it is now 
available at little cost. It is of sufficient 
importance to be placed in libraries; more 
especially school libraries in both high 
schools and elementary grades. 


A partial list follows, showing types of 
material: 


1. ‘‘Cap’n Jim,” by Dr. Jillson, 1929, a tale of Old 
Fort Harrod, told in story form, presenting early 
Kentucky history and biography in an interesting 
and pleasing manner. Price $1.00. 


2. “Ancient Life in Kentucky,” by Drs. Funk- 
houser and Webb, Professors in University of Ken- 
tucky, giving facts in field of Kentucky’s resources 
and beginnings of our State, 1928. Price $1.75. 


3. Topographical maps and sheets and outlines 
showing the outline of Kentucky and explaining her 
scenic wonders in a graphic manner. One hundred 
and five maps, 15 cents each. In these Kentucky 
Geological Survey and United States Geological 
Survey co-operated. 


4. “Geography of the Blue Grass Region,” 
giving vividly a description of the land, its uses, 
living conditions, cities and manufactures, highways 
and transportation. It is profusely illustrated with 
charactertistic and realistic views of rural and 
urban activities such as tobacco barns, stone 
quarries, stock yards, beef cattle, lumber yards. 
Price $1.25. ‘ 


Also “Geography of Pennyroyal,’’ ‘‘Geography of 


Kenobs and Mountains of Kentucky.” Price $1.25. 


5. “Topography of Kentucky,” by W. R. Jillson, 
1927. Price $1.25. 


6. Relief Map of Kentucky, by G. H. Renshawe, 
Price $0.25. 

7. Geographic Map of Kentucky, by Harrison 
and Gill. Price $1.00. 

These will be found worth while in any school of 
elementary type or high school. 

There are several real geological maps of separate 
counties. Price $0.75 to $1.00. 

There are many other publications which 
will help to follow the motto ‘“‘Know Your 
State.”"—J. W. Ireland. 





LENGTH OF SCHOOL YEAR 
IN CITIES 


The number of days that the city schools 
of this country are in session has been 
gradually increased. Within the past two 
years 50 of about 800 cities reporting have 
added from five to twenty days to the 
school term, according to the Bureau of 
Education, United States Department of 
the Interior. 

The State of New York has increased 
the term to 190 days. Even though the 
tendency is to lengthen the school year, 
comparatively few city schools are in session 
more than 185 or 190 days a year. In 
cities having a school term of ten months 
there are often so many holidays that the 
schools are in actual session only 185 or 190 
days, and in many cities having a nine 
months’ term the actual number of days 
taught is much less than 180. 

The average length of the school term 
in the cities of the country as a whole could 
be greatly increased if the school month 
were made to consist of twenty days actual 
teaching, as is, for example, the practice 
in the state of Pennsylvania. In that. 
state in cities having a nine months’ 
school term, schools are in actual session 
180 days, and in those cities having a ten 
months’ term, schools are in actual session 
200 days. 

Although school superintendents and 
many other persons interested in education 
have generally advocated a longer school 
term, progress in this direction has been slow 
because of the increased expense, and also 
the opinion held by many that the health 
of the children would suffer if they should 
be confined to the schoolroom five or six 
hours a day for more than 200 days. 
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It is evident that an increased school 
term by a month would require an increased 
school budget of a city, but if pupils can 
complete twelve years’ work in less than 
twelve years by lengthening the school 
course, the additional expense would not 
be so great. 

The all-year school is found in only a few 
cities, but many have organized summer 
schools which are usually in session six 
weeks, beginning about July 1. These 
schools, however, are often only for pupils 
who have failed in a subject or two, and for 
those who are thought capable of advanc- 
ing a grade. By simply extending the 
summer session to twelve weeks and by 
dividing the school year into four quarters 
of twelve weeks each, there need be no 
break in a child’s program even if he does 
not attend school more than three quarters. 





RADIO AS A MEANS OF IMPROVING 
EDUCATION IN RURAL 
COMMUNITIES 


Mexico is trying out an experiment in 
in-service teacher training which may result 
in some highly significant suggestions for 
the improvement of rural education in 
America. In an effort to help teachers of 
rural schools to keep pace with educational 
progress and to improve their work the 


Department of Public Education of Mexico 
is employing radio conferences. The De- 
partment has its own high-powered broad- 
casting station. The Government has pur- 
chased elaborate radio receiving sets and has 
thus far installed such apparatus in the rural 
schools of. five Mexican states—Mexico, 
Pueblo, Morelos, Hidalgo and Tlaxcala. 
Teachers attend radiocast lectures in their 
own schools and receive over the air the 
guidance and instruction of the Department. 


Considering the isolation of the average 
rural school, the average teacher’s lack of 
pre-service training and the limited oppor- 
tunities in rural communities for profes- 
sional growth, a school radio system would 
seem to hold excellent possibilities for the 
improvement of rural teaching. But the 
advantages of a centrally owned and 
operated system need not be confined to 
teacher improvement. Much could be 
done to enrich the school experiences of 
rural children through programs broadcast 
from a central point. Music instruction, 
art courses, vocational information and 
many other types of education needed 
in rural areas could be offered at appointed 
periods during the school day. Lectures 
on teaching and other professional informa- 
tion could be given after hours. The 
teacher could at that time be guided in the 
use of and be prepared for these radio 
programs and receive any other instruction 
deemed necessary. 








HANDWRITING BOOKS 





cash with order. 





Teachers, superintendents and school boards can secure 
through their local booksellers the Graves Writing Books, 
as used last school term. Or, supplies may be ordered of 
Central School Supply Co., Louisville, or of us here at the 
customary retail price, 9c per copy, transportation prepaid, 


Write us for our free teacher’s helps. 
W. S. BENSON & CO., Publishers, Austin, Texas 
P.S. Correspondence Course Free to Teachers 
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ECONOMICAL STUDENTS GO TO 
COLLEGE FOR $500 A YEAR 


College education costs the average 
student approximately $700 a year, ac- 
cording to a statement by Walter J. Green- 
leaf, associate specialist in higher education 
of the United States Bureau of Education, in 
“Self-Help for College Students,” recently 
issued as Bulletin 1929, No.2. Institutions 
embraced in the study include regular 
four-year colleges and universities, indepen- 
dent professional schools, two-year junior 
colleges, and colleges especially for Negro 
youth. The average minimum annual 
expense for a student ranges from $314 in 
schools of theology, where tuition is gener- 
ally free, to $925 in medical schools. The 
statement is made that $500 will pay the 
entire expense of an economical student in 
nearly half the regular four-year colleges 
and universities. 





SCHOOL CHILDREN SHOULD 
READ IT 


The October Issue of the Kentucky 
Progress Magazine is in the opinion of the 
Editor of the KENtucKy SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
the best copy of this publication that has 
come from the press. Every school in 
Kentucky should have at least one copy 
and every pupil should have an opportunity 
to read it. 


It is the American Legion Edition and 
was written primarily for the veterans of 
the World War who were our guests in 
Kentucky in early October. The articles 
were prepared to give these men an intro- 
duction to Kentucky. They are written 
in simple, direct style that appeals to the 
reader. The illustrations are admirably 
chosen and beautifully presented. It is a 


remarkably worth-while volume and should 
be read from cover to cover by every 
teacher and at least by every pupil of high 
school ability in Kentucky. 


FREE AND UNIFORM TEXTBOOKS 


A study recently made by the United 
States Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior, regarding ‘Provisions of 
State Laws Relating to Textbooks for 
Public Schools,’’ shows that 19 states and 
the District of Columbia have laws requir- 
ing that textbooks be furnished without 
cost to children in the elementary grades. 
Eight of these 19 states—Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, Montana, Nevada, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Utah—have §state- 
wide adoption for free textbooks; while 
the remaining 11 states—Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Vermont 
and Wyoming—have either county, dis- 
trict, town or city adoption of free text- 
books. 


In 23 states the law permits textbooks to 
be furnished free, but it is not obligatory. 


Six states—Indiana, Kentucky, New 
Mexico, Oregon, South Carolina and Ten- 
nessee—do not appear to have any free 
textbook laws, but in practically all states 
indigent children are furnished textbooks 
free. 


In 25 states the selection of textbooks for 
elementary public schools is made by the 
state board of education or a specially 
created state textbook commission; in 5 
states textbook selection is made by the 
county board of education or a specially 
created county textbook commission. In 
the remaining 18 states in which there is 
neither state nor county adoption, the text- 
books are selected by the district school 
authorities.—Georgia Education Journal. 


Epitor’s Note: The readers of the KEN- 
TUCKY JOURNAL will remember that Ken- 
tucky has a free textbook law, but that the 
last Legislature failed to appropriate money 
to enable it to become effective. 





Education is a long-term investment by 
the public.—Thomas H. Briggs. 
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SHALL WE DEMAND 
PASTEURIZED MILK? 


Once again the pasteurization of all 
milk proves to be essential if the American 
public is to avoid milk-borne diseases, of 
which undulant fever is the latest whose 
source is found to be in raw milk. This 
fact was emphasized by Dr. S. J. Crumbine, 
general executive of the American Child 
Health Association, in an address last 
week before the Association of Dairy, Food 
and Drug Officials of the United States, 
meeting at Lincoln, Nebraska. The 
organism which causes contagious abortion 
in cows causes undulant fever in man. 
According to the Bureau of Animal 
Industry of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, contagious abortion in 
cattle has greatly increased and in many 
regions 35 per cent or even more of the 
herds are infected. Raw milk from these 
herds is dangerous to human beings. 


In 1928 there were recorded five hundred 
and sixty positive cases of undulant fever 
distributed over forty states. The largest 
number of these cases, one hundred and 
eighteen, was reported by Iowa; New York 
reported forty-five cases; Indiana, forty 
cases; and Michigan, thirty-four cases. 
During the same year, there were, in the 
United States and Canada, forty milk- 
borne epidemics of other diseases and three 
epidemics of undulant fever. These forty- 
three epidemics involved twenty-one hun- 
dred and twenty-nine cases and caused 
ninety-four deaths. 


Undulant fever in epidemic form was 
first reported in this country in 1922 from 
Phoenix, Arizona. It is only within the 
last few years, however, that State Health 
Departments have undertaken thediagnosis 
of undulant fever in man by routine exami- 
nation of samples of blood. Indeed many 
— began to make these tests as late as 

8. 


Undulant fever is a lingering illness that 
weakens and incapacitates its victims over 
a long period of time, even of years. It is 
not a disease to be considered lightly. 
Since the source of the contagion is milk, 
we can prevent the disease by rendering 
the milk supply clean and safe. There is 
unanimity of proof that pasteurization at 
the standard temperatures is completely 








TEACH WITH 
MOTION PICTURES 


The teacher of today is getting re- 
sults with motion pictures. Educa- 
tional films are giving life and 
meaning to classroom work. They 
stimulate interest, hold attention, 
and inspire better work. 

The choice of a projector is all im- 
portant. It must produce a clear, 
ftickerless picture and combine 
safety with dependable operation. 
The Acme Projector sets these stan- 
dards in performance. 

Send for the free booklet explain- 
ing costs and operation. It describes 
school films and programs. Free 
demonstration on request. Mail 
coupon today. 


ACME DIVISION 


International Projector Corporation 
90 Gold Street New York City 





Asa ( teacher, (1) school official, | am inter- 
ested in motion pictures for the school. 
Please send me booklet 5M-9 
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Address 











effective so far as the organism causing 
undulant fever is concerned. 


With each new advance in the knowledge 
of infectious diseases, we are impressed 
with what appears to be the increasing 
health hazard in relation to those diseases 
due to the consumption of raw milk. 

Legal responsibility of municipalities 
for the protection of their water supplies 
against the possibility of their being a 
medium for the conveyance and dissemi- 
nation of typhoid fever has been fixed by 
many state supreme court decisions. The 


time may not be far distant when munici- 
palities will be held equally accountable for 
milk-borne epidemics now that effective 
means are available for their prevention 
through proper pasteurization. 


COMPARATIVE AMOUNTS APPROVED FOR EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA 
FOR THE BIENNIUMS OF 1927 AND 1929 




































































APPROVED 
BY THE 
GOVERNOR 
I. Administration—Salaries and Expenses of the Depart- 1927 
ment of Public instruction...__.........<.......................1 $ 905 ,000 
II. Special Building Aid—3rd and 4th Class Districts........ 100,000 
III. State Library and Museum....... a 220,000 
IV. School Subsidies 
Salaries—County Superintendents......................------.- 441,000 
Expenses—County Superintendents 66,000 
Salaries— Assistant County Superintendents............ 525,000 
Expenses—Assistant County Superintendents.......... 105 ,000 
‘Transportation......................... 1,500,000 
Training Vocational Teachers..... 112,000 
Vocational Education................. 650,000 
Misc. Subsidies (Blind Children, Scholarships, etc.) 105,000 
Cornplanters Indians—Roads. 600 
—Sub-total School Subsidies. 3,504,600 
V. Common Schools—Reimbursing School Districts.......... 47,500,000 
VI.4State Teachers Colleges 
Maintenance and Improvements 4,600,000 
New Buildings........... 2,000,000 
—Sub-total State Teachers Colleges............. 6,600,000 
VII. Licensing and Examining Boards 302,605 
VIII. Education of the Blind and Deaf 1,060,000 
IX. Board of Censors....... 160,000 
X. Historical 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania... .2..2..------------ 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission.....................----- 45,500 
Purchase of Conrad Weiser Park 
—Sub-total Historical 45,500 
XI. Teachers’ Retirement Board 5,615,000 
XII. Former Teachers’ Fund 192,500 
XIII. Institutions State Owned 
Pennsylvania State Oral School (Maintenance)........ 110,000 
Pennsylvania State Oral School (Buildings) ee 
Home for Training in Speech (Maintenance)............ 85,000 
Home for Training in Speech (Repairs)...................... 20,000 
Pa., Soldiers’ Orphan School (Maintenance)............ 325,000 
Pa., Soldiers’ Orphan School (Buildings)... cee eee 
Thaddeus Stevens Industrial School (Maintenance).. 85,000 
Thaddeus Stevens Industrial School (Buildings)... -.............-- Zs 
—Sub-total State-Owned Institutions............... 625,000 
XIV. Educational Institutions—State Aided 
Downingtown Industrial School 60,000 
Johnson Industrial School, Scranton... senses cn 
National Farm School 30,000 
Pa., Institutions for the Deaf, Mt. Airy... eee eee 
Pa., Museum and School of Industrial Arts.............. 100,000 
Philadelphia School of Design for Women................ 30,000 
Philadelphia Museum 30,000 
State Nautical School 100,00 





Western Philadelphia for the Deaf... eee. ceseteeeseneenneeeee 
—Sub-total State-Aided Educational Institut’ns 350,000 


XV. Universities and Colleges—State Aided 























Pennsylvania State College 4,000,000 
Women’s Medical College... 64,000 
Jefferson Medical College 135,000 
Hehnemann Medical College 50,000 
University of Pennsylvania 1,500,000 
University of Pittsburgh 1,000,000 


Temple University........ 400 ,000 
—Sub-total State-Aided Univ. and Colleges. 7,149,000 


XVI. Education Building 








APPROVED INCREASE COM- 
BY THE PARED WITH 
GOVERNOR AMT. APPROVED 


1929 1927 
$ 892,000 $ 13,000 
LCOS (0 (Seder ces 
340,000 120,000 
OAL CR ene ee 
55,0 | aan eee 
S/25,0U USN ee ioe nara 
RDF cen 
2,300,000 800,000 
LAS gone cen ieennene 
511,000 —139 ,000 
125,000 20,000 
BMD on bose oe ane 
4,185,600 681,000 


52,000,000 4,500,000 
*10,728,000 *6,128,000 


1,902,000 —98, 000 
12,630,000 6,030,000 
310,000 7,395 
1,160,000 100,000 
175,500 15,500 
40 ,000 40,000 
51,000 5,500 
4,500 4,500 
95,500 50,000 
6,011,400 396, 400 
150,000 —42,500 
129,000 19,000 
103,000 103 ,000 
90,500 5,500 
Seiden ees —20,000 
309 , 500 —15,500 
57,500 57,500 
109,000 24,000 
27,500 27,500 
826,000 201 ,000 
cree 
50,000 50,000 
35,000 5,000 
75,000 75,000 
oS een 
40,000 10,000 
35,000 5,000 
Oe “peeeseeneih 
20,000 20,000 
515,000 165,000 
$6,311,000 $2,311,000 
70, 000 
150,000 15,000 
100,000 50,000 
CO occnconl 
1,200,000 200,000 
600,000 200,000 


9,931,000 2,782,000 
$4,500,000 $4,500,000 





GRAND TOTAL PUBLIC INSTRUCTION$.......Ww.. $74,329,205 





*Includes estimated receipts of $6,400,000. 
tIncludes $50,000 for the study of the Petroleum Industry. 
es cost of the building is specified as not less than the amount indicated. 
This does not include money available under the State School Fund nor amounts to be allocated 
from the Department of Property and Supplies for printing and supplies and equipment; nor are the funds 
available from the Federal Government for Vocational Education included. 


$93,822,000 $19,492,795 
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COST OF FREE TEXTOOKS IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


By Jonas E. WAGNER, 


Director Research, Statistics, Records 


A custom of certain popular magazines 
at this time of the year is to feature on 
their front covers a scene depicting groups 
of American youth on their way to school. 
Prominent among the possessions of each 
boy and girl is a bundle of books some- 
times hidden in a book satchel, but quite 
frequently carried in a single strap. This 
part of the paraphernalia suggests in 
common with most other aspects of ‘the 
public school system, a long period of 
development which, as applied to free text- 
books, was initiated over a hundred years 
ago. In fact it was as early as 1818 that 
the City of Philadelphia took action to 
furnish textbooks free to the pupils in the 
city schools. 


But it is a far cry from the dulljtexts of 
that day to the artistic products of this age. 
Picture if one can the simple hornbook of 
the post-Revolutionary days, with its 
alphabet, syllables, and Lord’s Prayer, the 
New England Primer of a later period, with 
its religious content shown in such a 


couplet as 
In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all, 


or the ‘‘Shorter Catechism,” of a still later 
date, and then compare them with the 
works of art used in public schools of this 
day; geographies illustrated, many times 
incolor, toadegree that seems to make them 
apicture gallery rather than a text to study; 
arithmetics built on the activities in the 
business world, many of which are shown 
in vivid picture. Even the dull and 
somber looking Latin book of twenty-five 
years ago has given way to the colorful text 
of the day, with its ornamentation that is 
most attractive. 


While these improvements have been 
taking place in the last hundred years, an 
qually important change has shown itself 
in the matter of costs, particularly since 
practically all states‘free textbooks under 
tne form of legislation or another have been 
tuthorized. Pennsylvania was one of the 
tarly states to make such provision. It 
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and PRIMARY PLANS 
for Only 40 Cents 


(Regular Price 60 Cents) 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is recognized as,the 
outstanding educational magazine of the world. 

The November and December numbers are the out- 
standing numbers of the year. 

Because of the many special holiday and entertainment 
features contained in these two issues, large numbers of 
teachers who are not regular subscribers order these num- 
bers each year at the full price of 30 cents a copy. 

In the belief that many thousands of teachers will 
avail themselves of the opportunity which we are offer- 
ing to secure these two big numbers at a special price 
of 40c for both, we are printing a large number of extra 
copies to supply this demand. 

Order now and get the November number at once and 
the December number during the last week of November. 


Some of the Good Things That You 
Will Get in These Two Numbers 


Thanksgiving and Christmas Entertainment Material. 
A great abundance and variety of songs, plays, recita- 
tions, exercises, etc., for all the grades. 


Eight-Page Rotogravure Picture Section in each issue 
providing visual aids for all the grades. Art, History, 
Geography, Industry and Commerce are featured and 
classroom presentation of all subjects illustrated in this 
Rotogravure Section is greatly enriched. Four pages of 
the November Rotogravure Section will be devoted to 
The Philippines and four pages of the December Sec- 
tion to Palestine. 


Full-Color Reproductions of Famous Paintings for Pic- 


ture Study. “The Market Cart’? by Gainsborough for 
November and “Madonna and Child’ by Lippi for 
December. These full-color reproductions appear on 


the front covers of the magazine and complete lesson 
material is supplied on inside pages. 

Large Amount of Handwork Material, including outline 
drawings of poster patterns, calendars, geography 
features, etc.; designs for window decorations, Christ- 
mas cards and gifts, ete. 

Reading. A large number of stories relating to nature, 
history, geography, arithmetic, community life, safety, 
ete., for different grades. 

Special Articles and Features treat geography, history, 
character building, projects, poetry, school lunch, ete. 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—a veritable treasure- 

chest of helpful suggestions. 


— — Mail This Order Blank Today — — 
[K. S. J.—Nov.] 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


, Please send me_ the November and December numbers of 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans at your special price of 40 
cents for both. 


I am enclosing [J money order, [J check, [J stamps herewith. 


Name 





St. or QR. 
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GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
State Teachers Associations Headquarters 


Convenient to railroads, shops, theatres,etc. Presentation 
of this ad will entitle bearer to special reduced rates. 


Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 














enacted a law in 1893, providing for free 
textbooks for all pupils in the public schools, 
which in its actual administration has 
proved to be one of the most practicable 
and satisfactory laws on the subject in this 
country. As a result the opening day of 
its public schools finds all pupils supplied 
with sufficient textbooks, mostly up-to-date 
in character, to begin the term’s work 
without delay or embarrassment. Such 
was not the case when each parent had to 
purchase the books, and when it was the 
practice to have a variety of texts instead 
of all pursuing the same subject-matter. 


The cost of this type of supply is quite 
interesting, for the free textbook account 
shows a ledger that is most surprising. 
Figures compiled in the Department of 
Public Instruction under the direction of 
Dr. John A. H. Keith, show a remarkable 
record of financing in this particular field. 
Beginning in 1921, the first year per capita 
costs for school textbooks exceeded one 
dollar in amount, figures for the eight years 
since are given herewith. The per capita 
cost in the fourth column indicates the 
average cost of textbooks for each pupil 
in net enrollment, or for each different 
pupil enrolled in the system during the year. 





Net Total Per 
Year Enrollment Cost of Capita 
Endin of Pupils Textbooks Cost 
¢ } ee Ralls $1,937 ,493 $1.19 
$022... 1,709, 017 2,410,997 1.41 
Ls ee Fr 2,584,232 1.45 
4924.._.......... 1,802,505 2,801,390 1.55 
1925............. 1,830,748 2,919,791 1.59 
1926............ 1,849,163 3,044 ,876 1.65 
1027... Jypee eon 3,153,134 ef | 
1928............ 1,883,423 3,120,447 1.66 
Average...... 1,790,893 $2,746,545 $1.53 


It will be observed from the table that 
during the last eight years it has cost the 
taxpayers of Pennsylvania an average of 
approximately $1.50 a year to furnish each 
boy and girl in the public schools with a 
full set of textbooks. Also, it is a matter 


of record that there was not great variation 
in expenditure per pupil for textbooks in 
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the different types of school districts. In 
the first class composed of the cities of 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, it cost during 
1927-1928 an average of $1.35 per pupil to 
supply the schools with textbooks. Cor- 
responding figures for second-class districts, 
such as Altoona, Erie, Harrisburg and 
Scranton were $1.80 per pupil; for third- 
class districts, such as Beaver Falls, Dun- 
more, Ridgway, Steelton, Tyrone and West 
Chester were $1.78; and for the fourth-class 


districts or those under 5,000 in population, | 


including most of the townships and the 
smaller boroughs, the cost was $1.69. 

The $3,120,447 spent for textbooks last 
year represents but a fraction over two per 
cent of the general cost of operation of the 
schools. When the taxpayer considers 
that two per cent only of his school tax is 
needed to provide good textbooks for all 
of his children, there is no argument 
needed to justify the principle of using 
public funds for this form of social oppor- 
tunity. 

If each pupil uses on the average six 
textbooks, including supplementary texts, 
which is a fair estimate, there are then 
some 12,000,000 free books in daily use in 
the public schools of the Commonwealth. 
The cost of these textbooks ranges from 
$.25 for a speller to $1.75 for a high school 
history, thus requiring an annual invest- 
ment of some $7,000,000.—Pennsylvania 
School Journal, October, 1929. 





“How old are you?” inquired the visitor 
of his host’s little son. 

“That is a difficult question,’’ answered 
the young man, removing his spectacles 
and wiping them reflectively. ‘The lastest 
personal survey available shows my psycho- 
logical age to be 12, my moral age 4, my 
anatomical age 7, and my physiological 
age 6. I suppose, hqwever, that you refer 
to my chronological age, which is 8 
That is so old-fashioned that I seldom 
think of it any more.”—Exchange. 
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Book Reviews 


ASIA, By NELLIE B. ALLEN. Pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1929; 445 pages. Price $1.00. 


This is an interesting story of an inter- 
esting country. It isa story of Asia and is 
intended to supplement the work in geog- 
raphy. The illustrations are exception- 
| ally well chosen and add much to the 
attractiveness of the volume. 


THE PROGRESS OF TIME, By 
MauDE Moore AND Harry B. WILSON. 
Published by D. C. Heath and Company, 
Chicago, 1927; 413 pages. 


This is a fifth grade reader. The selec- 


tions have been chosen with great care to . 


the end that the book will aid in equipping 
the pupils ‘‘with those bodies of knowledge 
and those purposes and attitudes which are 
so essential to successful and wholesome 
living under the complex conditions of 
modern life.” 


THE JAPANESE EMPIRE, A STORY 
FROM TRAVELS IN MANY LANDS, 
By Harry A. FRANCK. Published by F. A. 
Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, 
New York, 1927; 256 pages. 


This is another excellent geographical 
reader. Mr. Franck has given in this 
volume a picture of Japan that will be of 
great value to pupils in their study of 
geography. 


A PREVIEW OF TEACHING, By 
WarrEN Nevin Drum. Published by 
Ginn and Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1928; 
338 pages. Price $1.80. 


This book has been written to serve as a 
text in a laboratory course in introduction 
to teaching. According to the statement 
in the preface it has a two-fold purpose: 
(1) To give the teacher-to-be a compre- 
hensive view of modern educational theory 
and practice and (2) to orient the teacher 
in his profession. This book is different 
from other texts in this subject in that it 
plans for the use of the demonstration 
school, the training school the neighboring 
public school, and meetings of the board of 
education as laboratories. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION, A PRO- 
GRAM FOR THE SCHOOL AND THE 
HOME, By Cuartes E. GERMANE AND 
EpiItH GAYTON GERMANE. Published by 
Silver, Burdett and Company, Chicago, 
1929; 224 pages. 


This book presents ‘‘a theory and prac- 
tice of character building, that is of person- 
ality enrichment, by means of a program 
designed to enable the home and the 
school to co-operate more intelligently 
and zealously.’”’ The book is the result of 
extensive experimentation. It is a valu- 
able treatise which can be read with 
profit by parents and teachers alike. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLES- 
CENCE, By F.D. Brooks. Published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1929; 
652 pages. Price $3.00. 


This is a remarkable new book. It 
describes adolescent nature and growth so 
accurately as to facilitate both the reliable 
prediction and suitable guidance of behav- 
ior during the teens. It is based on the 
scientific investigation of the past twenty- 
five years and makes use of hundreds of 
individual researches on problems of the 
physical growth and the mental, moral, 
social and religious development of young 
people. It is particularly designed as a 
text for students of psychology and educa- 
tion, but it will also be found useful for 
teachers, principals, supervisors and others 
interested in education. 


LANDS AND LIFE, BOOK I, RUSSIA 
AND THE OLD EAST, By G. W. Hoke. 
Published by the Johnson Publishing 
Company, Richmond, Va., 1924; 364 
pages. 


This is a reader in geography and is 
designed to supplement the regular text 
with selections from reliable authors giving 
first-hand impressions of the lands and 
peoples of Russia and the Old East. No 
person can read this book and not have a 
clearer perception of life in Russia, China, 
Japan, India, Persia, Mesopotamia, Pales- 
tine, Arabia and Turkey, the countries 
discussed in this volume. 
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PRIMARY GRADES TO TEACH 
PHONETICS, By Anna ELizA SAMPLE. 
Published by Beckley-Cordy Company, 
Chicago, 1925; 96 pages. Price $0.80. 

This book attempts to do two things: 
First, it aims to provide the teacher with 
enough material to stimulate the pupil’s 
interest; second, it tries to make the ma- 
terial of educational value to the pupil in 
the mastery of the key to reading-phonetics. 
It is a well planned and well organized 
little volume. 


HANDBOOK OF TEACHING 
SKILLS, By W.H. LANcELot. Published 
by John Wiley and Sons, New York, 1929; 
198 pages. Price $2.00. 


Professor Lancelot is recognized as an 
unusual classroom teacher. This book 
represents both his philosophy of education 
and his technique of teaching. It is a 
handbook for teachers and as such will be 
found helpful on both the secondary and 
college levels. 


WE AND OUR HEALTH, BOOKS I, 
II and III, By E. GzorGE Payne. Pub- 
lished by the American Viewpoint Society, 
New York City, 1924. 


This is an interesting series of books 
dealing with health problems. The first 
book is written in story form and is a 
readable little volume. The other two 
are written in simple English and contain 
valuable material. All three books are 
abundantly illustrated. The American 
Viewpoint Society and Dr. Payne have done 
a helpful bit of work in bringing out these 
books. 


TEACHING AND LEARNING IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, By 
Lois C. MossMAN. Published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1929; 
292 pages. 

Doctor Mossman’s education and experi- 
ence fit her peculiarly for the preparation 
of this volume. The book is an attempt 
to interpret school procedure in the light 
of present educational findings and evalua- 
tions. Dr. Mossman has worked on the 
theory that the surest mode of learning is 
through experience—‘“‘that we learn what 
we do and when we do.” It is a book that 
should prove valuable as a text in institu- 
tions training elementary teachers and for 
reading circle and study-center purposes. 





SOME OBSERVATIONS ON SECON. 
DARY COMMERCIAL EDUCATION, 
By ARNON WALLACE WELCH. Published 
by the Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago, 
1924; 208 pages. 

This book is a statement of Mr. Welch’s 
philosophy of education and the relation 
of commercial education to the program 
of education in general. The book is not 
new but it is new in thought and will be 
found valuable in teacher-training courses 
in vocational education and in commercial 
education. 
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A DICTIONARY OF TECHNICAL 
TERMS, By FREDERICK S. CRISPIN, Head 
Department of Industrial Arts, Graty High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Pub- 
lished by the Bruce Publishing Company, 
Chicago, Illinois; 284 pages. Price $1.25. 

The Dictionary of Technical Terms 
defines the commonly used words in the 
leading mechanical occupations and trades 
and provides in handy form the present 
and most widely accepted meaning of each 
term. Each term is listed according to its 
application as being mechanical, electrical, 
architectural, etc. The arrangement is in 
alphabetical sequence and not grouped 
according to application. Illustrations 
are freely used to make the work more 
attractive and comprehensive. 


A GAME PROGRAM IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, By JEssIE Roup TANNER. 
Published by Ginn and Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 1929; 257 pages. Price $1.48. 

This book was written to serve a three- 
fold purpose: (1) As a handbook in 
physical education for the regular class- 
room teacher who is not a specialist in this 
subject; (2) as a text presenting game 
materials and methods for use in teacher- 
training classes; (3) as a text containing 
discussion of the fundamental posture 
problems of growing children with exercises 
and an intensive game program for attain- 
ing improved posture. 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN CITIZEN, # 
By J. H. Bivrorp AND E. U. Grarr. Pub-fif 
lished by the Johnson Publishing Company, Mi} 
Richmond, Va., 1922; 336 pages. 

This is a text in civics. Itis built around 
the principle of learning by doing. Thej 
materials have been carefully chosen andi} 
it is a teachable book. 
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